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ADVERTISEMENT. 


N various parts of the following Work, references 

are made to fubfequent fpeculations, which are 
not contained in it. Thefe fpeculations it is my 
intention to ref{ume at fome future period: but 
when I confider the extent of my fubjec, and the 
many accidents which may divert me from the 
profecution of it, I carmot venture fo far, as to 
announce, in the title-page of this volume, any 
promife of a future publication. 


Some additional chapters are ftill wanting, to com- 
plete the Analyfis of the Intellectual Powers. After 
finifhing this, the courfe of my inquiries would 
lead me to treat, in the fecond place, of Man 
confidered as an active and moral being; and, 
thirdly, of Man confidered as the member of a 
political fociety. 


COLLEGE OF EDINBURGH, 
March 13, 1792- 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PART FIRST. 


4 ‘ihe, Nalure and Objett of the Philfuphy of the Human 
z Mind. 








hyfical {peculations fecms to arile chiefly from 
two amnfes: Firft, fromtyan apprehenfion that the fubjects about 
which they are employed, dre glaced beyond the reach of the 
human faculties ;" and, Secondly, from a belief that thefe fubjeas 
have no relation to the bufinefs of life. 


Tue frivolous and abfurd difcuffions which abound in the 
writings of moft Metaphyfical authors, afford but too many 
arguments in juftification of thefe opinions; and if fuch dif- 


cuffions were to be admitted as a fair fpecimen of what the hu- 
B man 


ejudice which is commonly entertained againft Tnroducvon. 
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man mind is able to accomplith in this department of fcience, 
the contempt, into which it has fallen of late, might with juftice 
be regarded, as no inconfiderable evidence of the progrefy, which 
true philofophy has made in the prefent age. Among the va- 
rious fubjcéts of inquiry, however, which, in confequence of 
the vague ule of language, are comprehended under the general 
litle of Metaphyfics, there are fome, which arc effentially diftin- 
guifhed from the reft, both by the degree of evidence which 
accumpanics their principles, and by the relation which they 
bear to the ufeful feicuces and aits: and it has unfortunately 
happened, that thefe have fhared in that general difcredit, into 
which the other branches of metaphyfics have juftly fallen. To this 
circumftance is probably to be afcribed, the little progrefs which 
has hitherto been made in the PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 
MIND; a fcience, fo interefting in its nature, and fo important 
in its applications, that it could fearcely have failed, in thefe 
inquifitive and enlightened times, to have excited a very general 
attention, if it had not accidentally been claffed, in the public 


opinion, with the vain and unprofitable difquifitions of the 
{chool-men. : 


In order to obviate thefe mifapprehenfions with refpeé to the 
fubject of the following work, I have thought it proper, in this 
preliminary chapter, firft, to explain, the Nature of the truths 
which I propofe to inveftigate; and, fecondly, to point out fome 
of the more important Applications of which they are fufceptible. 
In ftating thefe preliminary obfervations, I may perhaps appear 
to fome to be minute and tedious; but this fault, I am confi- 
dent, will be readily pardoned by thofe, who have ftudicd with 

care 
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care the principles of that fcience of which 1 am to treat; and Introduéton. 


who are anxious to remove the prejudices which have, in a 
great meafure, excluded it from the modern fyftems of cduca~ 
tion. In the progrefs of my work, I flatter myiclf that 1 thall 
not often have occafion to folicit the indulgence of my readers, 
for an unneceflary diffufenefs. 


Tre notions we annex to the words, Matter, and Mind, as 
is well remarked by Dr. Reid *, are merely relative. If I am 
afked, what I mean by Matter? I can only explain mytelf by 
faying, it is that which is extended, figured, coloured, move~ 
able, hard or foft, rough or fmooth, hot or cold ;—that is, I can 
define it in no other way, than by enumerating its feufible qua- 
lities. It is not matter, or body, which I perceive by my fenfes; 
but only extenfion, figure, colour, and certain other qualitics, 
which the conftitution of my nature leads me to refer to fome- 
thing, which is extended, figmed, and coloured. The’ cafe is 
precifely fimilar with refpect to Mind. We are not immediately 
confcious of its exiftence, but we are confcious of fenfation, 
thought, and volition; operations, which imply the exiftence 
of fomething which feels, thinks, and wills. Every man too is 
imprefled with an irrefiftible convition, that all thefe fen{ations, 
thoughts, and volitions, belong to one and the fame being; to 
that being, which he calls Lim/e/f; a being, which he is led, by 
the conftitution of his nature, to confider as fomething diftind 
from his body, and as not liable to be impaired by the lofs or 
mutilation of any of his organs. 


Effays on the AGtive Powers of Man, p. 8, 9. 
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From thefe confiderations, it appears, that we have the fame 
evidence for the exiftence of mind, that we have for the exift~ 
ence of body; nay, if there be any difference between ghe two 
cafes, that we have ftronger evidence for it; inafmuch as the one 
is fuggefted to us, by the fubjeAs of our own confcioufnefs, and 
the other merely by the objects of our perceptions: and in this 
light, undoubtedly, the fact would appear to every perfon, were 
it not, that, from our earlict ycars, the attention is engrofled 
with the qualities and laws of matter, an acquaiamtance with 
which is abfolutely neceffary for the prefervation of our animal 
exiftence. Hence it is, that ihele phenomena occupy our 
thoughts more than thofe of mind; that we are perpetually 
tempted to explain the latter by the analogy of the former, and 
even to endeavour to refer them to the fame general laws; and 
that we acquire habits of inattention to the fubjedls of our 
confcioufnefs, too ftrong to be afterwards furmounted, without 
the moft perfevering induftry. 


Ir the foregoing obfervations be well founded, they eflablith 
the diftinétion between mind and matter, without any long 
procefs of metaphyfical reafoning *: for if our notions of both 
are merely relative ; if we know the one, only by fuch fenfible 
qualities, as extenfion, figure, and folidity ; and the other, by 
fuch operations as fenfation, thought, and volition; we are cer- 
tainly entitled to fay, that, in fo far as body and mind are known 
to us, they appear to be fubftances of different natures. Per- 
haps, indeed, it would be more accurate to fay of the fcheme 


Sce Note [A], at the end of the volume. 
of 
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of materialifm, that it is inconceivable, than that it is falfe ;~— 
for let us confider only what it implies: Is it not the obje& of 
thofe who propofe it, to explain the nature of that fubftance 
which feels, thinks, and wills? But when they attempt to do 
fo, by faying that it is material, they furely forget, that body, 
as well as mind, is known to us by its qualities and attributes 
alone, and that we are as ignorant of the nature of the former, 
as of that of the latter *. 


As all our knowledge of the material world is derived from 
the information of our fenfes, Natural philofophers have, in 
modern times, wifely abandoned to Metaphyficians, all {pecula- 
tions concerning the nature of that fubftance of which it is 
compofed ; concerning the poffibility or impofhibility of its being 
created; concerning the efficient caufes of the changes which 
take place in it; and even concerning the reality of its exiftence, 
independent of that of percipient beings: and have confined 
themfelves to the humbler province of obferving the phenomena 
it exhibits, and of afcertaining their general laws. By purfuing 
this plan fleadily, they have, in the courfe of the two lafl cen- 
turies, formed a body of fcience, which not only does honour 


* Some metaphyficians, who appear to admit the truth of the foregoing rea- 
foning, have farther urged, that for any thing we can prove to the contrary, it is 
poflible, that the unknown fubftance which has the qualities of extenfion, figuie, 
and colour, may be the fame with the unknown fubftance which has the attri- 
butes of feeling, thinking, and willing. But befides that this is only an hy- 
pothefis, which amounts to nothing more than a mere poffibility ; even if it were 
true, it would no more be proper to fay of mind, that it is material, than to fay 
of body, that it is fpiritual. 
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Introdudion- to the human underftanding, but has had a moft important in- 
mma aimee 


fluence on the pra€tical arts of life. This experimental phi- 
lofophy, no one now is in danger of confounding with the 
metaphyfical {peculations already mentioned. Of the importance 
of thefe, as a feparate branch of ftudy, it is poffible that fome 
may think more favourably than others; but they are obvioufly 
different in their nature, from the inveftigations of phyfics; and 
it is of the utmoft confequence to the evidence of this laft 
{cience, that its principles fhould not be blended with thofe of 
the former. 





A SIMILAR diftinétion takes place among the queftions which 
may be ftated relative to the human mind. Whether it be 
extended or unextended ; whether or not it +has any relation to 
place ; and (if it has) whether it refides in the brain, or be 
{pread over the body, by diffufion; are queftions perfectly 
analogous to thofe which metaphyficians have ftarted on the 
fubje&t of matter. It is unneceflary to inquire, at prefent, 
whether or not they admit of anfwer. It is fufficient for my 
purpofe to remark, that they are as widely and obvioufly dif- 
ferent from the view, which I propofe to take, of the human 
mind in the following work, as the reveries of Berkeley con- 
cerning the non-exiftence of the material world, are from the 
conclufions of Newton, and his followers.—It is farther evident, 
that the metaphyfical opinions, which we may happen to have 
formed concerning the nature either of body or of mind, and 
the efficient caufes by which their phenomena are produced, 
have no neceflary connexion with our inquiries concerning the 
laws, according to which thefe phenomena take place.—Whe- 

9 ther 
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ther (for example) the caufe of gravitation be material or im=  Introdudion. 
a en aiemend 


material, is a point about which two Newtonians may differ, 
while they agree perfe@ly in their pbyfical opinions. It is fuf- 
ficient, if both admit the general fa@, that bodies tend to ap~ 
proach each other, with a force varying with their mutual 
diftance, according to a certain law. In like manner, in the 
ftudy of the human mind, the conclufions to which we are 
_ led, by a°careful examination of the phenomena it exhibits, 
have no necedlary connexion with our opinions conterning its 
nature and effence.—That when two fubjects of thought, for 
inftance, have been repeatedly prefented to the mind in con- 
junction, the one has a tendency to fuggeft the other, is a fact 
of which I can no more doubt, than of any thing for which I 
have the evidence of my fenfes; and it is plainly a fact totally 
unconneéted with any hypothefis concerning the nature of the 
foul, and which will be as readily admitted by the materialift 
as by the Berkeleian. 


NotrwiTHsSTANDING, however, the reality and importance 
of this diftin€tion, it has not hitherto been fufficiently attended 
to, by the philofophers who have treated of the human mind. 
Dr. Reid is perhaps the only one who has perceived it clearly, 
or at leaft who has kept it fteadily in view, in all his inquiries. 
In the writings, indeed, of féveral other modern Metaphyficians, 
we Meet with a variety of important and well-afcertained facts ; 
but, in general, thefe facts are blended with fpeculations upon 
fubjetts which are placed beyond the reach of the human facul- 
tiee-——-It is this mixture of fact, and of hypothefis, which has 

brought 
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Introdevtion brought the philofophy of mind into fome degree of difcredity 


nor will ever its real value be generally acknowledged, till the 
diftinction I have endeavoured to illuftrate, be underftood, and 
attended to, by thofe who fpeculate on the fubject. By confin- 
ing their attention to the fenfible qualities of body, and to the 
fenfible phenomena it exhibits, we know what difcoveries natu- 
ral philofophers have made: and if the labours of Metaphy- 
ficians fhall ever be rewarded with fimilar fuccefs, it can only 
be, bysattentive and patient reflection on the fubyects of their 
own #ontciouluels. 


I cannot help taking this opportunity of remarking, on 
the other hand, that if phyfical inquirers fhould think of 
again emplidying themlelves in {peculations about the nature of 
matter, inftead of attempting to afcertain its fenfible properties 
and laws, (and of late there feems to be fuch a tendency among 
fome of the followers of Bofcovich,) they will foon involve 
themfelves in an inextricable labyrinth, and the firft principles 
of phyfics will be rendered as myfterious and chimerical, as the 
pneumatology of the {chool-men. 


Tue little pregrefs which has hitherto been made in the 
philofophy of mind, will not appear furprifing to thofe who 
have attended to the hiftory of natural knowledge. It is only 
fince the time of Lord Bacon that the ftudy of it has been 
profecuted with any degree of fuccels, or that the proper method 
of ‘conduéting it has been generally underftood. There is even 
fome reafon for doubting, from the crude fpeculations on medi- 
cal and chemical fubjects which are daily offered to the public, 

whether 
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whether it be yet underftood fo completely as is commonly ima~ Introduaion. 
Nene, 


gined; and whether a fuller illuftration of the rules of philo- 
fophifing, than Bacon or his followers have given, might not be 
ufeful, even to phyfical inquirers. 


WHEN we refleét, in this manner, on the fhortnefs of the 
period during which natural philofophy has been fucce(sfully 
cultivated; and, at the fame time, confider how open to our 
examinatior the laws of matter are, in comparifon of thofe 
which regulate the phenomena of thought, we fhall neither be 
difpofed to wonder, that the philofophy of mind fhould fill 
remain in its infancy, nor be difcouraged in our hopes con- 
cerning its future pfogrefs. The excellent models of this 
fpecies of inveftigation, which the writings of Dr. Reid exhibit, 
give us ground to expect that the time is not far diftant, 
when it fhall affume that rank which it is entitled to hold, 
among the {ciences. 


Ir would probably contribute much to accclerate the progrefs 
of the philofophy of mind, if a diftin@ explanation were given 
of its nature and object; and if fome general rules were laid 
down, with refpeé to the proper method of condudiing the ftudy 
of it. To this fubje&t, however, which is of fufficient extent 
to furnifh matter for 2 feparate work, I cannot attempt to do 
juftice at prefent; and fhall therefore confine myfelf to the 
illuftration of a few fundamental principles, which it will be of 
effential importance for us to keep in view in the following 
inquiries, 


Cc Uron 
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Upon a flight attention to the operations of our own minds, 
they appear to be fo complicated, and fo infinitely diverfified, 
that it feems to be impoffible to reduce them to any, general 
laws. In confequence, however, of a more accurate exami- 
nation, the profpedt clears up; and the phenomena, which 
appeared, at firft, to be too various for our comprehenfion, are 
found to be the refule of a comparatively fmall number of fimple 
and uncompounded faculties, or of fimple and uncompounded 
principles of adtion. Thefe faculties and principles are the 
general laws of our conftitution, and hold the fame place in the 
philofophy of mind, that the general laws we inveftigate in 
phyfics, hold in that branch of fcience. In both cafes, the 
laws which nature has eftablifhed, are to be inveftigated 
only by an examination of faéts; and in both cafes, a know- 
ledge of thefe laws leads to an explanation of an infinite num- 
ber of phenomena. 


In the inveftigation of phyfical laws, it is well known, that 
our inquiries muft always terminate in fome general faa, of 
which no account can be given, but that fuch is the conftitution 
of nature. After we have eftablifhed, for example, from the 
aftronomical phenomena, the univerfality of the law of gravita~ 
tion, it may ftill be afked, whether this law implies the conftant 
agency of mind; and (upon the fuppofition that it does) whether 
it be probable that the Deity always operates immediately, or 
by means of fubordinate inftruments? But thefe queftions, 
however curious, do not fall under the province of the natural 
philofopher. It is fufficient for his purpofe, if the univerfality 
of the fact be admitted. , 


THE 
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Tue cafe is exadtly the fame in the philofophy of mind. 
When we have once afcertained a general fa€t; iuch as, the 
various Jaws which regulate the ailociation of ideas, or the 
dependence of memory on that effort of the mind which we 
call, Attention ; it is all we ought to aim at, in this branch of 
fcience. If we proceed no farther than facts for which we 
have the evidence of our own confciou{nefs, our conclufions 
will be no lefs certain, than thofe in phyfics: but if our curio- 
fity leads us ¢o attempt an explanation of the affociation of ideas, 
by certain fuppofed vibrations, or other changes, in the ftate of 
the brain; orto explain memory, by mcans of fuppofed impre{- 
fions and traces in the fenforium; we evidently blend a col- 
Jetion of important and well-afcertained truths, with principles 
which reft wholly on conjecture *. 

THE 


* There is indeed one view of the connexion between Mind and Matter, 
which 1s perfectly agreeable to the juft rules of philofophy. ‘Phe obycct of this 
is, to afcertain the laws which regulate their umon, without attempting to ex- 
plain in what manner they are united. 

Lord Bacon was, I beheve, the firft who gave a diftinQ idea of dhis fort of 
{peculation ; and I do not know that much progrefs has yct been madc init. In 
his books de Augmentis Screntiarum, a variety of fubjects are enumerated, in 
order to illuftrate its nature; and, undoubtedly, moft of thefe are in a high degree 
curious and important. The following lift comprehends the chief of thofe he 
has mentioned; with the addition of feveral othc1s, recommended to the confi« 
deration of Philofophers and of Medical Inquirers, by the late Dr. Gregory. Sce 
his Lectures on the Duties and Qualifications of a Phyfician. 

1. The doétrine of the prefervation and improvement of the different 
fenfes. 


2. The hiftory of the power and influence of imagination, 
3. The hiftory of the feveral {pecies of enthufiafm. 
C2 4. The 
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Tue obfervations which have been now ftated, with refpe& to 
the proper limits of philofophical curiofity, have too frequently 
efcaped the attention of fpeculative men, in all the different 
departments of {cience. In none of thefe, however, has this 
inattention produced fuch a variety of errors and abfurdities, as 
in the fiience of mind; a fubje& to which, till of late, it does 
not feem to have been fufpeéted, that the general rules of phi- 
Jofophifing are applicable. The flrange mixture of ‘fad and 
hypothefis, which the greater part of metaphyfieal inquiries 
exhibit, had led almoft univerfally to a belief, that it is only a 








4. The hiflory of the various circumftances in parents, that have an influence 
on conception, and the conftitution and characters of their children. 


5. The hiftory of dreams. 
G6. She hiflory of the laws of cuftom and habit. 


7. The hiflory of the effedts of mufic, and of fuch other things as operate on 
the mind and body, in confequence of impreffions made on the fenfes. 


8. ‘Che hiftory of natural figns and language, comprehending the doétrine of 
phyfiognomy and of outward gefture. 


g. The hiftory of the power and \aws of the principle of imitation. 


To this lift various other fubjeQts might be added ; particularly, the hiflory of 
the laws of memory, in fo far as they appear to be connected with the ftate of 
the body; and the hiftory of the different {pecies of madnefs. 


This view of the connexion between Mind and Matter does not fall properly 
under the plan of the following work ; in which my leading objeét is to afcertain 
the principles of our nature, in fo far as they can be diftovered by attention to 
the fubjects of our own confcioufnefs ; und to apply thefe principles to explain 
the phenomena arifing from them, Various incidental remarks, however, 
will occur in the courfe of our inquiries, tending to illuftrate fome of the fub- 
jeéts comprehended in the foregoing enumeration. 
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very faint and doubtful light, which human reafon can ever ex Introduétion. 
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ped to throw on this dark, but interefting, field of {pceuiation. 


BesrpE this inattention to the proper limits of philofophical 
inquiry, other fources of error, from which the fcience of 
phyfics is entirely exempted, have contributed to retard the 
progrefs of the philofophy of mind. Of thefe, the moft im- 
portant “proceed from that difpofition which is fo natural 
to every pesfon at the commencement of his philofophical pur- 
fuits, to explain intelleftual and moral phenomena by the 
analogy of the material world. 


I BEFORE took notice of thofe habits of inattention to the 
fubje&s of our confcioufnefs, which take their rife in that 
period of our lives when we are neceflarily employed in ac~ 
quiring a knowledge of the properties and laws of matter. In 
confequence of this early familiarity with the phenomena of 
the material world, they appear to us lefs myfterious than 
thofe of mind; and we are apt to think that we have ad- 
vanced one ftep in explaining the latter, when we can point out 
fome analogy between them and the former. It is owing to the 
fame circumftance, that we have f{carcely any appropriated lan- 
guage with refpect to mind, and that the words which exprefs 
its different operations, are almoft all borrowed from the objets 
of our fenfes. It muft, however, appear manifeft, upon a very 
little reflection, that as the two fubjeéts are effentially diftina, 
and as each of them has its peculiar laws, the analogies 
we are pleafed to fancy between them, can be of no ufe in 
iloftrating either ; and that it is no lefs unphilofophical to at~ 
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ideas, upon mechanical principles; than it would be to explain 
the phenomena of gravitation, by fuppofing, as fome of the 
ancients did, the particles of matter to be animated with prin- 
ciples of motion; or to explain the chemical phenomena of 
elective attractions, by fuppofing the fubftances among which 
they are obferved, to be endowed with thought and volition.— 
The analogy of matter, thercfore, can be of no ule in the inquiries 
which form the object of the following work; but, pn the con- 
trary, is to be guarded againft, as one of the principal fources of 
error to which we are liable. 


Amonc the different philofophers who have fpeculated con- 
cerning the human mind, very few indeed can be mentioned, who 
have at all times been able to guard againft analogical theories. At 
the fame time, it muft be acknowledged, that fince the publication 
of Des Cartes’ writings, there has been a gradual, and, on the 
whole, a very remarkable improvement in this branch of {cience. 
One ftriking proof of this is, the contraft between the metaphy- 
fical fpeculations of fome of the moft eminent philofophers in 
England at the end of the laft century, and thole which we 
find in the fyftems, however imperfect, of the prefent age. 
Would any writer now offer to the world, fuch conclu- 
fions with refpeét to the mind, as are contained in the two 
following paflages from Locke and Newton? ‘ Habits,” (fays 
Locke,) “ are but trains of motion in the animal fpirits, which, 
“ once fet a-going, continue in the fame fteps they had been 
“ ufed to, which, by often treading, are worn into a {mooth 
“ path.” And Newton himfelf has propofed the following 
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query, concerning the manner in which the mind perceives ex= _Introduition. 
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ternal objects. ‘“ Is not,” (fays he,) “ the fenforium of animals 
“the place where the fentient fubftance is prefent, and to 
“ which the fenfible fpecies of things are brought, through the 
“ nerves and brain, that they may be perceived by the mind 
“ prefent in that place ?”—In the courte of the following Effays, 
I thall have occafion to quote various other paflages from later 
writers, in which an attempt is made to explain the other phe- 
nomena of mind, upon fimilar principles. 


Ir is however much to be regretted, that even fince the period 
when philofophers began to adopt a more rational plan of inquiry 
with refpect to fuch fubjects, they have been obliged to fpend 
fo much of their time in clearing away the rubbith collected by 
their predeceffors. This indeed was a preliminary ftep, which 
the ftate of the fcience, and the conclufions to which it had led, 
rendered abfolutely neceflary ; for, however important the pofi- 
tive advantages may be, which are to be expected from its 
future progrefs, they are by no means fo effential to human 
improvement and happinefs, as a fatisfactory refutation of that 
fceptical philofophy, which had flruck at the root of all know- 
ledge, and all belief. Such a refutation feems to have been the 
principal object which Dr. Reid propofed to himfelf in his me- 
taphyfical inquiries; and to this objeét his labours have been 
direQted with fo much ability, candour, and perfeverance, that 
unlefs future {ceptics fhould occupy a ground very different from 
that of their predeceffors, it is not likely that the controverfy will 
ever be renewed. The rubbifh being now removed, and the 
foundations laid,.it is time to begin the fuperftru@ture. The 
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Introda&ion. progrefs which I have made in it is, Iam fenfible, very incon- 
fiderable; yet I flatter myfelf, that the little I have done, will 
be fufficient to illuftrate the importance of the ftudy, and to 
recommend the fubjects of which I am to treat, to the attention 
of others. 


Arrer the remarks which I have now made, the reader will 
not be furprifed to find, that I have ftudioufly avoided the con- 
fideration of thofe queftions which have been agfated in the 
prefent age, between the patrons of the {ceptical philofophy, 
and their opponents. Thefe controverfies have, in truth, no 
peculiar connexion with the inquiries on which I am to enter. 
It is indeed only by an examination of the principles of our 
nature, that they can be brought to a fatisfactory conclufion ; 
but fuppofing them to remain undecided, our fceptical doubts 
concerning the certainty of human knowledge, would no more 
affect the philofophy of mind, than they would affe& any of the 
branches of phyfics; nor would our doubts concerning even 
the exiftence of mind, affect this branch of fcience, any more 
than the doubts of the Berkleian, concerning the exiftencc of 
matter, affect his opinions in natural philofophy. 


To what purpofes the philofophy of the human mind, ac 
cording to the view which I propofe to take of it, is fubfer~ 
vient, I fhall endeavour-to explain, at fome length, in the 
following fection. 
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SECTION IL 


Of the Utility of the Philofophy of the Human Mind. 


T has been often remarked, that there is a mutual connexion 

between the different arts and fciences; and that the im- 
provements which are made in one branch of human know~ 
ledge, frequently throw light on others, to which it has 
apparently a very remote relation. The modern difcoveries in 
aftronomy, and in pure mathematics, have contributed to 
bring the art of navigation to a degree of perfection formerly 
unknown. The rapid progrefs which has been lately made in 
aftronomy, anatomy, and botany, has been chiefly owing to 
the aid which thefe fciences have received from the art of the 
optician. 


AxtHoucn, however, the different departments of fcience 
and of art mutually refle& light on each other, it is not al- 
ways neceflary either for the philofopher or the artift to aim 
at the acquifition of general knowledge. Both of them may 
fafely take many principles for granted, without being able to 
demontftrate their truth. A feaman, though ignorant of ma- 
thematics, may apply, with correétnefs and dexterity, the rules 
for finding the longitude: An aftronomer, or a botanift, though 
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or the microfcope. 


Turse obfervations are daily exemplified in the cafe of 
the artift; who has feldom either inclination or leifure to 
{peculate concerning the principles of his art. It is rarely, 
however, we meet with a man of fcience, who has con 
fined his ftudies wholly to one branch of knowledge. That 
curiofity, which he has been accuftomed to indulge in the 
courfe of his favourite purfuit, will naturally extend itfelf to 
every remarkable object which falls under his obfervation ; 
and can {carcely fail to be a fource of perpetual diffatisfaction 
to his mind, till it has been fo far gratified as to enable him 
to explain all the various phenomena, which his profeffional 
habits are every day prefenting to his view. 


As every particular fcience is in this manner connected 
with others, to which it naturally directs the attention, fo all 
the purfuits of life, whether they terminate in {peculation or 
action, are connected with that general {cience, which has the 
human mind for its obje&. The powers of the underftanding 
are inftruments which all men employ; and his curiofity muft 
be {mall indeed, who paffes through life in a total ignorance 
of faculties, which his wants and neceffities force him habi- 
tually ta exercife, and which fo remarkably diftinguith man 
from the lower animals: The ative principles of our na- 
ture, which, by their various modifications and combina~ 
tions, give rife to all the moral differences among men, 
are fitted, in a ftill higher degree, if poffible, to intereft 
thofe, who are either difpofed to refle& on their own cha- 
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racters, or to obferve, with attention, the charatters of others, 
The phenomena refulting from thefe faculties and principles of 
the mind, are every moment foliciting our notice ; and open to 
our examination, a field of difcovery, as inexhauftible as the 
phenomena of the material world; and exhibiting not lefs ftrik- 
ing marks of divine wifdom. 


Waitt all the fciences, and all the purfuits of life, have this 
common tendency to lead our inquiries to the philofophy of 
human nature, this laft branch of knowledge borrows its princi- 
ples from no other fcience whatever. Hence.there is fomething in 
the ftudy of it, which is peculiarly gratifying to a refleing and 
inquifitive mind; and fomething in the conclufions to which it 
leads, on which the mind refts with peculiar fatisfation. Till 
once our opinions are in fome degree fixed with refpect to it, 
we abandon ourfelves, with relu€tance, to particular {cientific 
inveftigations; and on the other hand, a general knowledge of 
fuch of its principles as are moft fitted to excite the curiofity, 
not only prepares us for engaging in other purfuits with more 
liberal and comprehenfive views, but leaves us at liberty to 
profecute them with a more undivided and concentrated 
attention. 


Ir is not, however, merely as a fubje&t of fpeculative cu- 
riofity, that the principles of the human mind deferve a careful 
examination: The advantages to be expected from a fuccefsful 
analyfis of it are various; and fome of them of fuch importance, 
as to render it aftonithing, that, amidft all the fuccefs with which 


the fulbordinate {ciences have been cultivated, this, which com- 
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remain in its infancy. 


I sHALL endeavour to illuftrate a few of thefe advantages, 
beginning with what appears to me to be the moft important of 
any; the light, which a philofophical analyfis of the principles 
of the mind would neceflarily throw, on the fubjects of intel- 
le€tual and moral education. 


Tue moft effential objects of education are the two follow- 
ing: Firft, to cultivate all the various principles of our nature, 
both fpeculative and a¢tive, in fuch a manner as to biing them 
to the greateft perfeCtion of which they are fufceptible; and, 
Secondly, by watching over the impreffions and affociations 
which the mind receives in early life, to fecure it againft the 
influence of prevailing errors; and, as far as poffible, to engage 
its prepoffeffions on the fide of truth. It is only upon a 
philofophical analyfis of the mind, that a fyftematical plan 
can be founded, for the accomplifhment of either of thefe 
purpoks. 


THERE are few individuals, whofe education has been con- 
ducted in every refpe& with attention and judgment. Almoft 
every man of reflection is confcious, when he arrives at matu- 
rity, of many defeéts in his mental powers ; and of many 
inconvenient habits, which might have been prevented or reme- 
died in his infancy or youth. Such a confcioufnefs is the firft 
ftep towards improvement; and the perfon who feels it, if he 
is poffeffed of refolution and fteadinefs, will not {cruple to begin, 
even in advanced years, a new coprfe of education for inkelf, 
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neceflary for this purpofe, cannot be expected from any one at 
a very early period of life, as thefe are the laft powers of the 
mind which unfold them{felves ; but it is never too late to think 
of the improvement of our faculties; and much progrefs may 
be made, in the art of applying them fuccefsfully to their proper 
objects, og in obviating the inconveniences refulting from their 
imperfection. not only in manhood, but in old age. 


Ir is not, however, to the miftakes of our carly inflrudors, 
that all our intelle€tual defeéts are to be altribed. There is no 
profeffion or purfuit which has not habits peculiar to itfelf; 
and which does not leave fome powers of the mind dormant, 
while it exercifes and improves the reft. If we with, therefore, 
to cultivate the mind to the extent of its capacity, we muft not 
rcft fatisfied with that employment which its faculties receive 
from our particular fituation in life. It is not in the awkward 
and profeffional form of a mechanic, who has ftrengthened 
particular mufcles of his body by the habits of his trade, that we 
are to look for the perfection of our animal nature: neither i it 
among men of confined purfuits, whether fpeculative or adtive, 
that we are to expeat to find the human mind in its higheft ftate 
of cultivation. A variety of cxercifes is neceflary to preferve 
the animal frame in vigour and beauty; and a variety of 
thofe occupations which liter iture and fcience afford, added to a 
promifcyous intercourfe with the world, in the habits of con- 
verfation and bufinefs, is no lefs neceflary for ¢he improvement 
of the underftanding. I acknowledge, that there are fome pro- 
feffiong, in which a man of very confined acquifitions may 
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the more likely to excel, the more he has concentrated the 
whole force of his mind to one particular obje@t. But fuch a 
perfon, however diftinguifhed in his own fphere, is educated 
merely to be a literary artifan; and neither attains the perfec~ 
tion, nor the happinefs, of his nature. - “ That education only 
* can be confidered as complete and generous, which” (in the 
Janguage of Milton) “ fits a man to perform juftly, fkilfully, 
“ and magnanimoufly, all the offices, both private and public, 
* of peace, and of war *.” 


I nope it will not be fuppofed, from the foregoing obferva- 
tions, that they are meant to recommend an indifcriminate 
attention to all the objects of fpeculation and of action. No- 
thing can be more evident, than the neceflity of limiting 
the field of our exertion, if we with to benefit fociety by 
our labours. But it is perfectly confiftent with the -moft 
intenfe application to our favourite purfuit, to cultivate that 
general acquaintance with letters and with the world, which 
may be fuffcient to enlarge the mind, and to preferve it from 
any danger of contracting the pedantry of a particular profeffion. 
Tn many cafes, (as was already remarked,) the fciences reflect 
light on each other; and the general acquifitions which we 
have made in other purfuits, may furnifh us with ufeful helps 
for the farther profecution of our own, But even in thofe 
inftances in which the cafe is otherwife, and in which thefe 
liberal accomplifhments muft be purchafed by the facrifice of a 
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part of our profeffional eminence, the acquifition of them will  Introduaton. 
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amply repay any lofs we may fuftain. It ought not to be the 
leading object of any one, to become an eminent metaphyfician, 
mathematician, or poet; but to render himlelf happy as an 
individual, and an agreeable, a refpeQable, and an ufeful mem- 
ber of fociety. A man who lofes his fight, improves the fenfi- 
bility of his touch ; but who would confent, for fuch a recom- 
pence, to part with the pleafures which he receives from the 
eye? 


Ir is almoft unneceflary for me to remark, how much indi- 
viduals would be aiffifted in the proper and liberal culture of the 
mind, if they were previoufly led to take a comprehenfive fur- 
vey of human nature in all its parts; of its various faculties, and 
powers, and fources of enjoyment; and of the effeéts which are 
produced on thefe principles by particular fituations. It is fuch 
a knowledge alone of the capacities of the mind, that can enable 
a perfon to judge of his own acquifitions; and to employ the 
moft cflectual means for fupplying his defects, and removing 
his inconvenient habits. Without fome degree of it, every 
man is in danger of contracting bad habits, before he is aware ; 
and of fuffering fome of his powers to go to-decay, for want of 
proper exercife. 


Ir the bufinefs of early education were more thoroughly, and 
more generally, underftood, it would be lefs jnecéflary for 
individuals, when they arrive at maturity, to form plans of 
improvement for themfelves. But education never can be 


fytematically directed to its proper objects, till we have ob- 
tained, 
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of our nature, and an account of the moft important laws 
ghich regulate their operation; but an explanation of the 
various modifications and combinations of thefe principles, 
which produce that diverfity of talents, genius, and charaCter, 
we obferve among men. To inftrua& youth in the languages, 
and in the {ciences, is comparatively of little importance, if we 
are inattentive to the habits they acquire} ; and are fot careful 
in giving, to all their different faculties, and all their different 
principles of aétion, a proper degree of employment. Abftraét- 
ing entirely from the culture of their moral powers, how 
extenfive and difficult is the bufinefs of condudting their 
intellectual improvement! To watch over the affociations which 
they form in their tender years; to give them early habits of 
mental aQiivity; to rouze their curiofity, and to direct it to 
proper objets; to exercife their ingenuity and invention ; to 
cultivate in their minds a turn. for fpetulation, and at the fame 
time preferve their attention alive to the obje&ts around them; 
to awaken their fenfibilities to the beauties of nature, and to 
infpire them with a relifh for intellectual enjoyment ;—thefe 
form but a part of the bufinefs of education; and yet the exe- 
cution even of this part requires an acquaintance with the 
general principles of our nature, which feldom falls to the thare 
of thofe to whom the inftruction of youth is commoaly intruft- 
ed. Nor will fuch a theoretical knowledge of the human 
mind, as I have now defcribed, be always fulficient in practice. 
An‘ uncommon degree of fagacity is frequently requifite, in 
order to accommodate general rules to “particular tempers, ‘and 
sharaQers.—In whatever way we chufe to account for it, whether 
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very early infancy ; no fact can be more undeniable, than that 
there are important differences difcernible in the minds of 
children, previous to that period at which, in general, their 
intelletual education commences. ‘There is, too, a certain 
hereditary charaéter (whether refulting from phyfical conftitu- 
tion, or qaught from imitation and ‘the influence of fituation), 
which appears remarkably in particular families. One race, 
for a fucceffion of generations, is diftinguifhed by a genius for 
the abftract fciences, while it is deficient in vivacity, in ima~ 
gination, and in tafte: another is no lefs diftinguithed for wit, 
and gaiety, and fancy; while it appears incapable of patient 
attention, or of profound refearch. The fyftem of education 
which is proper to be adopted in particular cafes, ought, un- 
doubtedly, to have fome reference to thefe circumftances; and 
to be calculated, as much as poffible, to develope and to cherifh 
thofe intelletual and ative principles, in which a natural 
deficiency is moft to be apprehended. Montefquieu, and other 
{peculative politicians, have infifted much on the reference 
which education and laws fhould have to climate. I fhall not 
take upon me to fay, how far their conclufions on this fub- 
je& are juft; but I am fully perfuaded, that there is a 
foundation in philofophy, and good fenfe, for accommodating, 
at a very early period of life, the education of individuals to 
thofe particular turns of mind, to which, from hereditary pro- 
penfities, or from moral fituation, they may be prefumed to 
have a natural tendency. 
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Tuzre ate few fubjects more hackneyed than that of edu- 
cation; and yet there if none, upon which the opinions of the 
world are ftill more divided. Nor is this furprifing; for moft 
of thofe who have fpeculated concerning it, have confined their 
attention chiefly to incidental queftions about the comparative 
advantages of public or private inftru€tion, or the utility of 
particular languages or {ciences; without attempting a previous 
examination of thofe faculties and principles of the mind, which 
it is the great objet of education to improve. Many excellent 
detached obfervations, indeed, both on the intelle¢tual and moral 
powers, are to be colleéted from the writings of ancient and 
modern authors; but I do not know, that in any language an 
attempt has been made to analife and illuftrate the principles 
of human nature, in order to lay a philofophical foundation for 
their proper culture. 


I wAvE even heard fome very ingenious and intelligent men 
difpute the propriety of fo fyftematical a plan of inftrudtion. 
The moft fuccefsful and {plendid exertions, both in the fciences 
and arts, (it has been frequently remarked,) have been made by 
individuals, in whofe minds the feeds of genius were allowed 
to fhoot up, wild and free ; while, from the moft careful and 
fkilful tuition, feldom any thing refults above mediocrity, 1 
fhall not, at prefent, enter into any difcuffions with refpec 
to the certainty of the fact on which this opinion is founded. 
Suppofing the fact to be completely eftablifhed, it muft ftill be 


_ remembered, that originality of genius does not always imply 


vigour and comprehenfiveneds, and liberality of mind ; .and that 
it 
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valuable qualities. I already hinted, that there are fome pur- ae as 
fuits, in which, as they require the exertion only of a fmall 
number of our faculties, an individual, who has a natural 
turn for them, will be more likely to diftinguith himfelf, by 
being fuffered to follow his original’ bias, than if his attention 
were diffracted by a more liberal courfe of ftudy. But 
wherever fuch men are to be found, they muft be confidered, 
on the moff favourable fuppofition, as having facrificed, to a 
certain degree, the perfection and the happinefs of their nature, 
to the amufement or inftruCtion of others. It is too, in times 
of general darknefs and barbarifm, that what is commonly called 
originality of genius moft frequently appears: and furely the 
great aim of an enlightened and benevolent philofophy, is 
not to rear a {mall number of individuals, who may be regarded 
as prodigies in an ignorant and admiring age, but to diffufe, as 
widely as poffible, that degree of cultivation which may enable 
the bulk of a people to poffefs all the intellectual and moral 
improvement of which their nature is fufceptible. “ Original 
“ genius” {fays Voltaire) “ occurs but feldom in a nation 
‘ where the literary tafte is formed. The number of cultivated 
* minds which there abound, like the trees in a thick and 
“ flourifhing foreft, prevent any fingle individual from rearing 
“* his head far above the reft. Where trade is in few hands, 
“ we meet with a fmall number of over-grown fortunes in the 
“ midft of a general poverty: in proportion as it extends, opu- 
* lence becomes general, and great fortunes rare. It is, pre- 
“ cifely, becanfe there is at prefent much light, and much 
E. * cultivation, 
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“ want of fuperior genius.” 


To what purpofe, indeed, it may be faid, all this labour? Is 
not the importance of every thing to man, to be ultimately efti- 
mated by its tendency to promote his happinefs? And is not our 
daily experience fufficient to convince us, that this is, in gene- 
ral, by no means proportioned to the culture which his nature 
has received ?~—Nay, is there not fome ground for fidpeting, that 
the lower orders of men enjoy, on the whole, a more enviable 
condition, than their more enlightened and refined fuperiors? 


Tue truth, I apprehend, is, that happinefs, in fo far aa it 
arifes fxqm the snind itfelf, will be always praportioned to the 
Megree of perfeCtion which its powers have attained; but that, 
in quitivating thefe powers, with a view to this moft important 
of all objects, it is effentially neceflary that fuch a degree of 
attention be beftowed on all of them, as may preferve them in 
that ftate of relative flrength, which appears to be agreeable to 
the intentions of nature. In confequence of an exclufive attene 
tion to the culture of the imagination, the tafte, the reafoning 
faculty, or any of the ative principles, it is poffible that the 
pleafures of human life may be diminithed, or its pains ine 
ereafed: but the inconveniences which are experienced in fuch 
eafes, are not to be afcribed to education, but to a partial and 
injudicious education. In fuch cafes, it is poffible, that the 
poet, the metaphyfician, or the man of tafte and refinement, 
may appear to difadvantage, when compared with the vulgar; 
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fpe& to the lower orders, that, although not one principle of 
their nature be completely unfolded, the whole of thefe prin- 
ciples preferve among themfelves, that balance which is favour- 
able to the tranquillity of their minds, and to a prudent and 
fteady condué in the limited {phere which is afligned to them, 
far more completely, than in thofe of their fuperiors, whofe 
education” has been conduéted on an erroneous or imperfect 
fyftem: buteall this, far from weakening the force of the fore- 
going obfervations, only ferves to demonftrate how impoffible 
it always will be, to form a rational plan for the improve- 
ment of the mind, without an accurate and comprehenfive 
knowledge of the principles of the human conttitution. 


Tug remarks which have been already made, are, I Aatter 
myfelf, fufficient fo illuftrate the dangerous confequences which 
are likely to refult from a partial and injudicious cultivation of 
the mind; and, at the fame time, to point out the utility of the 
intelle€tual philofophy, in enabling us to preferve a proper 
balance among all its various faculties, principles of a€tion, and 
capacities of enjoyment. Many additional obfervations might 
be offered, on the tendency which an accurate analyfis of its 
powers might probably have, to fuggeft rules for their farther 
improvement, and for a more fuccefsful application of them to 
their proper purpofes: but this fubje€t I fhall not profecute at 
prefent, as the illuftration of it is one of the leading objects of 
the following work.—That the memary, the imagination, or 
the reafoning faculty, are to be inftantly firengthened in confe- 
quence af our fpeculations concerning their nature, it would be 
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Introdation. abfurd to fuppofe ; but it is furely far from being unreafonable 
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to think, that an acquaintance with the laws which regulate 
thefe powers, may fuggeft fome ufeful rules for their gradual 
cultivation; for remedying their defeéts, in the cafe of indivi- 
duals, and even for extending thofe lWmits, which nature feems, 
at firft view, to have affigned them. 


To how great a degree of perfection the intelle@tual and 
moral nature of man is capable of being raifed by cultivation, 
it is difficult to conceive. The cffects uf early, continued, and 
fyftematical education, in the cafe of thofe children who are 
trained, for the fake of gain, to feats of ftrength and agility, 
juftify, perhaps, the moft fanguine views which it is poffible 
for a philofopher to form, with refpe& to the improvement of 
the fpecies. 


I now procesd to confider, how far the philofophy of mind 
may be ufeful in accomplifhing the fecond obje& of education ; 
by affifting us in the management of early impreffions and 
affociations. 


By far the greater part of the opinions on which we a& in 
life, are not the refult of our own inveftigations; but are 
adopted implicitly, in infancy and youth, upon the authority of 
others. Even the great principles of morality, although im- 
planted in every heart, are commonly aided and cherithed, 
at leaft to a certain degree, by the care of our inftrudtors. 
~All this is undoubtedly agreeable to the intentions of nature ; 
and, indeed, were the cafe otherwife, fociety could not fubfift; 
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for nothing can be more evident, than that the bulk of man~ Introduétion. 


kind, condemned as they are to laborious occupations, 
are incompatible with intelleCtual improvement, are perfedly 
incapable of forming their own opinions on fome of the moft 
important fubjeéts that ean employ the human mind. It is 
evident, at the fame time, that as no fyftem of education is 
perfect, a variety of prejudices muft, in this way, take an early 
hold of our belief; fo as to acquire over it an influence not 
inferior tg that of the moft incontrovertible truths. When a 
child hears, either a {peculative abfurdity, or an erroneous prin- 
ciple of ation, recommended and enforced daily, by the fame 
voice which firft conveyed to it thofe fimple and fublime leffons 
of morality and religion which are congenial to its nature, is it 
to be wondered at, that, in future life, it fhould find it fo dif- 
ficult to eradicate prejudices which have twined their roots with 
all the effential principles of the human frame ?——If fuch, 
however, be the obvious intentions of nature, with refpe& to 
thofe orders of men who are employed in bodily labour, it is 
equally clear, that fhe meant to impofe it as a double obligation 
on thofe who receive the advantages of a liberal education, to 
examine, with the moft fcrupulous care, the foundation of all 
thofe received opinions, which have any connexion with mo- 
rality,’or with human happinefs, If the multitude muft be led, 
it is of confequence, furely, that it fhould be led by enlightened 
conductors; by men who are able to diftinguifh truth from 
error; and to draw the line between thofe prejudices which are 
innocent or falutary, (if indeed there are any prejudices which 
ate really falutary,) and thofe which are hoftile to the interefts 
of virtue and of mankind. 
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Tw fuch a ftate of fociety as that in which we live, the pre- 
judices of a moral, a political, and a religious nature, which 
‘we imbibe in early life, are fo various, and at the fame time 
fo intimately blended with the belief we entertain of the moft 
facred and important truths, that a great part of the life of a 
philofopher muft neceffarily be devoted, not fo much to the 
acquifition of new knowledge, as to unlearn the errors to which 
he had been taught to give an implicit affent, before the dawn 
of reafon and reflexion. And unlefs he fubmit ih this manner 
to bring all his opinions to the tefl of a fevere examination, his 
ingenuity, and his Icarning, inftead of enlightening the world, 
will only enable him to give an additional currency, and an ad- 
ditional authority, to eftablifhed errore. To attempt fuch a 
ftruggle againft early prejudices, is, indeed, the profefled aim 
of all philofophers; but how few are to be found, who have 
force of mind fufficient for accomplifhing their objet; and 
who, in freeing themfelves from ‘one fet of errors, do not allow 
themfelves to be carried away with another? To fucceed in it 
completely, Lord Bacon feems to have thought, (in one of the 
moft remarkable paflages of his writings,) to be more than can 
well be expeGted from human frailty. ‘ Nemo adhuc tanta 
** mentis conftantia inventus eft, ut decreverit, et fibi im- 
“ pofuerit, theorias et notiones communes penitus abolere, et 
“ intelleGum abrafum et aquum ad particularia, de integro, 
“ applicare. Itaque illa ratio humana, quam habemus, ex multa 
“ fide, et multo etiam cafu, nee non ex puerilibus, quas primo 
““ haufiumus, notionibus farrago quedam eft, et congeries. Quod 
“ fiquie, tate matura, et fenfibus integris, et mente repurgata, 
“ fe ad experientiam, et ad particularia de integro applicet, 
“ deco melius fperandum eft.” ; 
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wf error, that it is ufeful to examine the foundation of efta~ 
dlithed opinions. It is fuch an examination alone, that, in an 
inquifitive age like the prefent, can fecure a phildfopher from 
the danger of unlimited Tcepticifm. To this extreme, indeed, 
the complexion of the times is more likely to give him a tend- 
ency, than to implicit eredulity. In the former ages of igno- 
rance and fuperftition, the intimate affeciation which had been 
formed, in thre prevailing fyftems of education, between truth 
and error, had given to the latter an afcendant over the minds 
of men, which it could never have acquired, if divefted of 
fuch an alliance. The cafe has, of [ate years, been moft tre~ 
tarkably reverfed: thg common fenfe of mankind, in confe- 
quence of the growth of a more liberal fpirit of inquiry, has 
revolted againft many of thofe abfurdities, which had fo lon# 
held human reafon in captivity; and it was, perhaps, moré 
than could reafonably have been expected; that, in the firft 
moments of their emancipation, philofophers fhiould have 
ftopped frort, at the precife boundary, which cooler reflection, 
and more moderate views, would have prefcribed. The f&tt 
is, that they have paffed far beyond it; and that, in their 
zeal to eradi¢dte prejudices, they have attempted to tear up 
by thé roots, many of the beft and happieft and moft effential 
principles of our' nature. Having remarked the wonderful 
Yofluence of education over the mind, they have concluded, that 
man is wholly a fadtitioue being; not recolleGing, that this 
tery faleeptitility of eduéation prefurppofes certain’ original prin~ 


ciples ‘Wwhidh ‘ive cotntmon to the while fecies; and that, as 
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eradicate; even the influence, which falfe and abfurd opinions 
occafionally acquire over the belief, inftead of being an argu- 
ment for univerfal fcepticifm, is the moft decifive argument 
againft it; inafmuch as it fhews, that there are fome truths fo 
incorporated and identified with our nature, that they can 
reconcile ua even to the abfurdities and contradictions with 
which we fuppofe them to be infeparably connedted. The 
fceptical philofophers, for example, of the prefent age, have 
frequently attempted to hold up tou ridicule, thofe contemptible 
and puerile fuperftitions, which have difgraced the creeds of 
fome of the moft enlightened nations; and which have not 
only commanded the affent, but the reyerence, of men of the 
moft accomplithed underftandings. But thefe hiftories of hu- 
man imbecility are, in truth, the ftrongeft teftimonies which 
can be produced, to prove, how wonderful is the influence of 
the ” fundamental principles of morality over the belief; when 
they are able to fandtify, in the apprehenfions of mankind, 
every extravagant opinion, and every unmeaning ceremony, 
which early education has taight us to affociate with them. 


Twat implicit credulity is a mark of a feeble-mind, will not 
be. difputed; but it may not perhaps be as generally acknow~ 
ledged, that the cafe is the fame with unlimited {cepticifas: on, 
the contrary, we are fometimes apt to afcribe this difpofition 
to a more than ordinary vigour of intelledt. Such a prejudice 
was by no means unnatural at that period in the hiftory of 
mddera Europe, when reafon firft began to throw off the yoke 
of authority; and when it unqueftionably required 3 fipe- 
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riority of underftanding, as well as of intrepidity, for at, Introdution, 


individual to refift the contagion of prevailing fuperftition, 
But in the prefent age, in which the tendency of fathionable 
opinions is dire€tly oppofite to thofe of the vulgar; the philo- 
fophical creed, or the philofophical fcepticifm of by far the 
greater number of thofe who value themfelves on an emanci- 
pation from popular errors, arifes from the very fame weaknels 
with the credulity of the multitude: nor is it going too far to 
fay, with Rouffeau, that “ He, who, in the end of the 
“ eighteenth century, has brought himfelf to abandon all his 
* early principles without difcrimination, would probably have 
“ been a bigot in the days of the League.” In the mid& of 
thefe contrary impulfes, of fafhionable and of vulgar prejudices, 
he alone evinces the fuperiority and the ftrength of his mind, 
who is able to difentangle truth from error; and to oppofe the 
clear conclufions of his own unbiaffed faculties, to the united 
clamours of fuperftition, and of falfe philofophy.—Such are 
the men, whom nature marks out to be the lights of the world; 
to fix the wavering opinions of the multitude, and to imprefe 
their own characters on that of their age. 


For fecuring the mind completely from the weakneffes I 
have now been defcribiag, and enabling it to maintain a fleady 
courfe of inquiry, between implicit credulity, and unlimited 
{cepticifm, the moft important of all qualities is a fincere and de~ 
voted attachment to truth; which feldom fails to be accom- 
panied with a manly confidence in the clear conclufions of 
human reafon, It is fuch a confidence, united (as it generally 
is) with perfonal inrepii, which forms what the French 
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" Introdedtion. writers call force of character *; One of the rareft endowment, 
ie nvuft Be confeffed, of our fpecies; but which, of all endow* 
fyente, is the moit effential for rendering a phifofopher happy’ 
in bimfelf, and a bleffing to mankind, 


Turre is, I think, good reafon for hoping, that the {cepti- 
cal tendency of the prefent age, will be only a temporary evil. 
White it continues, however, it is an evil of the moft alarming 
nature ; and, as it extends, in genera), not only to religion and 
morality, but, in fume meafure, alfo to politics, and the conduc 
of life, it is equally fatal to the comfort of the individual, and 
to the improvement of fociety. Even in its moft inoffenfive 
form, when it happens to be united with a peaceable difpofition 
and a benevolent heart, it cannot fail to have the effect of 
damping every adtive and patriotic exertion. Convinced that 
truth is placed beyond the reach: ef the human faculties; and 
doubtful how far the prejudices we defpife, may not be effen- 
tial to the well-being of fociety, we refolve to abandon com~ 
pletely all fpeculative inquities; and fuffering ourfelves to be 
carried quietly along with the ftream of popular opinions, and 
of fafhionable manners, determine to amufe ourfelves, the beft 
way we can, with bufinels or pleafure, during our thott paffaze 
through this (cone of illafions. But he who thinks more fa« 
vourably of the human powers, and who believes thet reafon 
wee given to man to dire& him to his duty and bis happi+ 
nefa, will defpife the fuggeftions of this timid philofophy ; and 
While he ic confcious that he is guided in his inquiries only by 

© Gets conviction forte de Pefprit, fi elle s'unit au cowrage, produit la force 
de charebtere ; et ori fent combien elle dolf.ditte sure —— Vie de, Burger parte 
Nangnie de Condorcet, partic ii. p. 130. a 
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favourable to his own comfort, and to the beft interefts of “~ ~~ 


mankind, What, indeed, will be the particular effects in the 
firft inflance, of that general diffufion of knowledge, which the 
art of printing muft fooner or later produce; and of that {pirit 
of reformation with which it cannot fail to be accompanied, it 
is beyond the reach of human fagacity to conjeCture ; but unlefs 
we chufe to abandon ourfelves entirely to a defponding fcepticifm, 
we muft hope and believe, that the progrefs of human reafon 
can never be a fource of permanent diforder to the world; and 
that they alone have caufe to apprehend the confequences, who 
are led by the imperfection of our prefent inftitutions, to feel 
themfelves interefted in perpetuating the prejudices, and follies, 
of their fpecies. 


From the obfervations which have been made, it fufficiently 
appears, that in order to fecure the mind, on the one hand, 
from the influence of prejudice; and on the other, from a 
tendency to unlimited fcepticifm; it is neceffary that it thould 
be able to diftinguifh the original and univerfal principles and 
laws of human nature, from the adventitious effects of local 
fituation. But if, in the cafe of an individual, who has re= 
ceived an imperfe&t or erroneous education, fuch a knowledge 
puts it in his power to correct, to a certain degree, his own bad 
habits, and to furmount his own fpeculative errors; it enables 
him to be ufeful, in a much higher degree, to thofe whofe 
¢ducation he has an opportunity of fuperintending from early 
infancy. Such, and fo permanent, is the effect of firft impref- 
ions, on the character, that although a philofopher may fucceed, 


by perfeverance, in freeing his reafon from the prejudices with 
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Introdudion. which be was entangled, they will ftill retain fome hold of his 
armen reese 


imagination, and his affections: and, therefore, however en~ 
lightened his underftanding may be in his hours of fpeculation, 
his philofophical opinions will frequently lofe their iffiuence 
over his mind, in thofe very fituations in which their pra@tical 
affiftance is moft required :—when his temper is foured by mif- 
fortune ; or when he engages in the purfuits of life, and ex- 
pofes himfelf to the contagion of popular errors. His opinions 
are fupported merely by fpeculative arguments; and, inftead of 
being connected with any of the adtive principles of his nature, 
are counterafled and thwarted by fome of the moft powerful 
of them. How different would the cafe be, if education were 
conducted from the beginning with attention and judgment? 
Were the fame pains taken, to imprefs truth on the mind 
in early infancy, that is often taken to inculcate error, the great 
principles of our conduét would not only be jufter than they 
are; but, in confequence of the aid which they would receive 
from the imagination and the heart, trained to confpire with 
them in the fame direction, they would render us happier in 
ourfelves, and would influence our practice more powerfully 
and more habitually. There is furely nothing in error, which 
is more congenial to the mind than truth. On the contrary, 
when exhibited {eparately, and alone to the underftanding, it 
fhocks our reafon, and provokes our ridicule; and it is only, 
(as I had occafion already to remark) by an alliance with truths, 
which we find it difficult. to Fenounce, that it can obtain our 
affent, or command our reverence. What advantages, then, 
might ‘be derived from a proper’ attention to early impreltichié 
and affociations, in giving fupport to thofe principles which aré 
eponeéted with hyman happinefs? The long reign of ¢ \ extor a 
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liberal inquiry; far from being favourable to the fuppofition, 
that hyman reafon is deftined to be for ever the fport of pre- 
judice and abfurdity, demonftrates the tendency which there is 
to permanence in eftablifhed opinions, and in eftablithed infti- 
tutions; and promifes an eternal ftability to true philofophy, 
when it fhall once have acquired the afcendant ; and when pro- 
per means fhall be employed to fupport it, by a more perfect 
fyftem of education. 


Let us fuppofe, for a moment, that this happy wxra were 
arrived, and that all the prepoffeffions of childhood and youth 
were directed to fupport the pure and fublime truths of an 
enlightened morality. With what ardour, and with what tran- 
{port, would the underftanding, when arrived at maturity, 
proceed in the fearch of truth; wher, inftead of being obliged 
to ftruggle, at every ftep, with early prejudices, its office was 
merely to add the force of philofophical conviction, to impref- 
fions, which are equally delightful to the imagination, and dear 
tothe heart! The prepoffeffions of childhood would, through 
the whole of life, be gradually acquiring ftrength from the en- 
largement of our knowledge; and, in their turn, would for- 
tify the conclufions of our reafon, againft the {ceptical fuggef- 
tions of difappeintment or melancholy. 


Our daily experience may convince us, how fufceptible the 
tender mind is of deep impreffions; and what important and 
permanent effects are produced on the characters, and the hap- 
pisels of. individuals, by the cafual affociations formed in 
ghildbood among the varioussideas, feelings, and affetions, 
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with which they were habitually occupied. It is the bufinefs 
of education not to counteraé& this conftitution of nature, but, to 
give ita proper direction: and the miferable confequences to 
which it leads, when under an improper regulation, only thew, 
what an important inftrument of human improvement it might 
be rendered, in more fkilful hands. If it be poffible to intereft 
the imagination and the heart in favour of error, it is, at leaft, 
no lefs poffible to intereft them.in favour of truth. If it be 
poffible to extinguith all the moft generous and heroic feelings 
of our nature, by teaching us to connect the idea of them with 
thofe of guilt and impiety; it is furely equally poffible to 
cherith and ftrengthen them, by eftablifhing the natural alliance 
between our duty and our happinefs. If it be poffible for the 
influence of fafhion to veil the native deformity of vice, and to 
give to low and criminal indulgences the appearance of {pirit, 
of elegance, and of gaietp; can we doubt of the poflibility of 
connecting, in the tender mind, thofe pleafing affociations, with 
purluits that are truly worthy and honourable ?——There are 
few mien to be found, among thofe who have received the ad~ 
vantages of a liberal education, who do not retain, through life, 
that admiration of the heroic ages of Greece and Rome, with 
which the claffical authors once infpired them. It is, in truth, 
a fortunate prepoffefion, an the whole, and one, of which I 
fhould be forry to countera& the influence. But are there not 
others of equal importance to morality and to happinefé, with 
which the mind might, at the fame period of life, be infpired? 
If the firft conceptions, for example, which an infant formed 
of the Deity, and its firft moral perceptions, were affociated 
with the early impreffions produced on the heart by the beauties 
of nature, or the charms of pegtical defcriptigon, thofe ferious 
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thoughts which are reforted, to, by moft men, menly as a 
fource of confolation in adverfity; and which, on that very 
account, are frequently tinQured with fome degree of gloom, 
would recur fpontaneoufly to the mind, in its beft and happict 
hours ; and would infenfibly blend themfelves with all its pureft 
and moft refined enjoyments. 


In thofe parts of Europe, where the prevailing opinions in- 
volve the greateft variety of errors and corruptions, it is, I 
believe, a common idea with many refpe€table and enlightened 
men, that, in every country, it is moft prudent to conduct the 
religious inftruction of youth upon the plan which is prefcribed 
by the national eftablifhment ; in order that the pupil, according 
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to the vigour or feeblenefs of his mind, may either fhake off, . 


in future life, the prejudices of the nurfery, or dic in the popu- 
Jar perfuafion. ‘This idea, I own, appears to me to be equally 
ill-founded and dangerous. If religious opinions have, as will 
not be difputed, a powerful influence on the happinefs, and 
on the condu@, of mankind, does not humanity require of us, 
to refcue as many viclims as poflible from the hands of bigotry ; 
and to fave them from the cruel alternative, of remaining 
under the gloom of a deprefling fuperftition, or of being dif+ 
tracted by a perpetual confit between the heart and the under- 
ftanding ? 





It is an enlightened education alone, that, in 
moft countries of Europe, can fave the young philofopher from 
that anxiety and defpondence, which every man of fenfibility, 
who, in his childhood, has imbibed the popular opinions, muft 
neceflarily experience, when he firft begins to examine their 
foundation ; and, what is of ftill greater importance, which can 
- fave 
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all men are liable, whofe fyftems fludtuate with the inequalities 
of their fpirits, and the variations of the atmofphere. 


I sHALL conclude this fubjet, with remarking, that, although 
in all moral and religious fyftems, there is a great mixture 
of important truth; and although it is, in confequence of this 
alliance, that errors and abfurdities are enabled to preferve their 
hold of the belief, yet it is commonly found, that, in proportion 
as an eftablithed creed is complicated in its dogmas and in its 
ceremonies, and in proportion to the number of acceflory ideas 
which it has grafted upon the truth, the more difficult is it, for 
thofe who have adopted it in childhood, to emancipate them- 
{elves completely from its influence; and, in thofe cafes in 
which they at laft fucceed, the greater is their danger of aban- 
doning, along with their errors, all the truths which they had 
been taught to conneét with them. The Roman catholic fyftem 
is fhaken off with much greater difficulty, than thofe which are 
taught in the reformed churches; but when it lofes its hold of 
the mind, it much more frequently prepares the way for 
unlimited {cepticifm. The caufes of this 1 may perhaps have 
an opportunity of pointing out, in treating of the affociation 
of ideas. 


I HAvzE now finithed all that I think neceffary to offer, at 
prefent, on the application of the philofophy of mind to the 
fubject of education. To fome readers, I am afraid, that what 
1 have advanced on the fubje@t, will appear to border upon 
enthufiafm ; and I will not attempt to juftify myfelf againft the 
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charge. I am well aware of the tendency, which fpeculative Introdudion. 
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men fometimes have, to magnify the effects of education, as 
well as to entertain too fanguine views of the improvement of 
the world; and I am ready to acknowledge, that there are in- 
ftances of individuals, whofe vigour of mind is fufficient to 
overcome every thing that is pernicious in their early habits: 
but I am fully perfuaded, that thefe inftances are rare; and 
that, by far the greater part of mankind continue, through 
life, to purfue the fame track into which they have been 
thrown, by the accidental circumftances of fituation, inftruc- 
tion, and example. 





PART SECOND. 


SECTION MI. 
Continuation of the fame Subje®. 


HE remarks which have been hitherto made, on the 

utility of the philofophy of the human mind, are of a very 
general nature, and apply equally to all defcriptions of men. 
Befides, however, thefe more obvious advantages of the fludy, 
there are others, which, though lefs ftriking, and lefs extenfive 
in their application, are neverthelefs, to fome particular clafles of 
individuals, of the higheft importance. Without pretending to 
exhauft the fubiedt, I fhall offer a few detached obfervations 


upon it, in this fection. 
G2 I at- 
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IT ALREADY took notice, in general terms, of the common 
relation which all the different branches of our knowledge bear 
to the philofophy of the human mind. In confequence of this 
relation, it not only forms an interefting object of curiofity to 
literary men of évery denomination; but, if fuccefsfully profe- 
cuted, it cannot fail to furnith ufeful lights for direCting their 
inquiries; whatever the nature of the fubjeéts may be, which 
happen to engage their attention. 


In order to be fatisficd of the jufinefs of this obfervation, it 
is fuflicient to recollect, that to the philofophy of the mind 
are to be referred, all our inquirics concerning the divifions 
and the claffifications of the objects of human knowledge ; and 
alfo, all the various rules, both for the inveftigation, and the 
communication, of truth. Thefe gencral views of fcience, and 
thefe general rules of method, ought to form the fubjedts of a 
rational and ufcful logic; a fludy, undoubtedly, in itfelf of the 
greateft importance and dignity, but in which lefs progrefs 
has hitherto been made than is commonly imagined. 


I sHALL endeavour to illuftrate, very briefly, a few of the 
advantages which might be expected to refult from fuch a 
fyftem of logic, if properly executed. 


I. Ann, in the firft place, it is evident that it would be of 
the higheft importance in all the fciences, (in fome of them, 
indeed, much more than in others,) to exhibit a precife and 
fteady idea of the objects which they prefent to our inquiry.—— 
What was the principal circumftance which contributed to mif- 

lead 
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lead the ancients, in their phyfical refearches? Was it not their 
confufed and wavering notions about the particular clafs of 
truths, which it was their bufinefs to inveftigate? It was owing 
to this, that they were led to negle&t the obvious phenomena and 
laws of moving bodies; and to indulge themfelves in conjectures 
about the efficient caufes of motion, and the nature of thofe minds, 
by which they conceived the particles of mattcr to be animated ; 
and that they fo often blended the hiftory of facts, with their 
metaphyfical fpeculations. In the prefent ftate of fcience, indecd, 
we are not liable to fuch miftakes in natural philofophy ; but it 
would be difficult to mention any other branch of knowledge, 
which is entirely exempted from them. In metaphyfics, I might 
almoft fay, they are at the bottom of all our controverfies, In 
the celebrated dilpute, for example, which has been fo long 
carried on, about the explanation given by the idcal theory of 
the phenomena of perception, the whole difficulty arofe from 
this, that philofophers had no precife idea of the point they 
wifhed to afcertain; and now, that the controverfy has been 
brought to a conclufion, (as I think all men of candour muft 
confefs it to have been by Dr. Reid,) it will be found, that his 
doGtrine on the fubjeét throws no light whatever, on what was 
generaily underftood to be the great objeQ of inquiry ; I mean, 
on the mode of communication between the mind and the mate- 
rial world: and, in truth, amounts only to a precife defcription 
of the fact, ftripped of all hypothefis, and ftated in fuch a man- 
ner as to give us a diftin&t view of the infurmountable limits 
which nature has in this inftance prefcribed to our cu- 
siofity. The fame obfervation may be made, on the reafonings 

of 
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of this profound and original author, with refpeét to fome me- 
taphyfical queftions that had been ftarted on the fubject of 
vifior ; in particular, concerning the caufe of our feeing objeéts 
fingle with two eyes, and our feeing objects erect, by means of 
inverted images on the retina. 


Ir we were to examine, in like manner, the prefent ftate of 
morals, of jurifprudence, of politics, and of philofophical cri- 
ticifm ; I believe, we fhould find, that the principal circum- 
ftance which retards their progrefs, is the vague and indifting& 
idea, which thofe who apply to the ftudy of them have formed 
to themfelves of the objects of their refearches. Were thefe 
objects once clearly defined, and the proper plan of inquiry for 
attaining them illuftrated by a few unexceptionable models, 
writers of inferior genius would be enabled to employ their 
induftry to much more advantage; and would be prevented 
from adding to that rubbifh, which, in confequence of the ill- 
direéted ingenuity of our predeceffors, obftructs our progrefa 
in the purfuit of truth. 


As a philofophical fyftem of logic would affift us in our 
particular fcientific inveftigations, by keeping fteadily in our 
view the attainable obje€ts of human curiofity; fo, by exhibit- 
ing to us the relation in which they all ftand to each other, and 
the relation which they all bear to what ought to be their com- 
mon aim, the advancement of human happinefs, it would have 
a tendency to confine induftry and genius to inquiries which 
are of real practical utility; and would communicate a dignity 
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to the moft fubordinate purfuits, which are in any refpect fub-  Introdudion. 


fervient to fo important a purpofe. When our views are 
limited to one particular fcience, to which we have been led to 
devote ourfelves by tafte or by accident, the courfe of our 
ftudies refembles the progrefs of a traveller through an 
unknown country ; whofe wanderings, from place to place, 
are determined merely by the impulfe of occafional curiofity ; 
and whofe opportunities of information muft neceflarily be 
limited to the objects which accidentally prefent themfelves to 
his notice. It is the philofophy of the mind alone, which, by 
furnifhing us with a general map of the field of human know- 
ledge, can enable us to proceed with fteadinefs, and in an ufeful 
direction ; and whilc it gratifies our curiofity, and animates our 
exertions, by exhibiting to us all the various beatings of our 
journey, can conduct us to thofe eminences from whence the 
eye may wander over the vaft and unexplored regions of {cience. 
Lord Bacon was the firft perfon who took this comprehen- 
five view of the different departments of ftudy; and who 
pointed out, to all the claffes of literary men, the great 
end to which their labours fhould confpirc; the multiplica- 
tion of the fources of human enjoyment, aud the extenfion 
of man’s dominion over nature. Had this object been kept 
fteadily in view by his followers, their difcoveries, numerous 
and important as they have been, would have advanced with 
till greater rapidity, and would have had a much more extenfive 
influence on the practical arts of life *. 

FROM 


* Omnium autem graviflimns error in deviatione ab ultimo doétrinarum fine 
confiftir. Appetunt enim homuines fcjentiam, alii ex infita curiofitate et irre- 
quietd 5 


eee! famed 
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Introdudion, = -FRom fuch a fyftem of logic, too, inrportant affiftance might 


be expected, for reforming the eftablifhed plan of public or 
academical education.- It is melancholy to refle&t on the man 
ner in which this is carried on, in mofl, perhaps, I might fay, 
in all the countries of Europe; and that, in an age of com- 
parative light and liberality, the intellectual and moral charac 
ters of youth fhould continue to be formed on a plan devifed 
by men, who were not only ftrangers to the bufinefs of the 
world, but who felt themfelves interefted in oppofing the pro- 
grefs of nfeful knowledge. 


For accomplifhing a reformation in the plan of academical 
ftudy, on rational and fyftematical principles, it is neceffary, in 
the firft place, to confider the relation in which the different 
branches of literature, and the different arts and {ciences ftand to 
each other, and to the practical purpofes of life: and fecondly, 
to confider them in relation to the human mind, in order to 
determine the arrangement, beft fitted for unfolding and ma- 
turing its faculties. Many valuable hints towards fuch a work 
may be collected from Lord Bacon’s writings. 


il. ANOTHER very important branch of a rational fyftem of 
logic (as I had occafion already to obferve) ought to be; to lay 





quieta ; alii animi caufa et delectationis, alii exiftimationis gratia : alit contenti- 
onis ergo, atque ut in diflerendo fuperiores fint: plerique propter lucrum et 
vidtum : pauciffimi, ut donum rationis, divinitus datum, in ufus humani generis 
impendant. Hoc enim illud eft, quod revera doétrinam atque artes conde- 
coraret, et attolleret, fi contemplatio, et atic, arctiore quam adhuc vinculo 
copularentur. De Aug. Scient. lib. i. 
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down the rules of invefligation which it is proper to follow in  Iatroduttion. 


the different {ciences. In all of thefe, the faculties of the under 


ftanding are the inftruments with which we operate; and 
without a previous knowledge of their nature, it is im- 
pofible to employ them to the beft advantage. In every 
exercife of our reafgning and of our inventive powers, there 
are general !aws which regulate the progrefs of the mind; and 
when once thefe laws are afcertained, they enable us to fpeculate 
and to invent, for the future, with more fyftem, and with a 
greater certainty of tuccef,.—In the mechanical arts, it is well 
known, how much time and ingenuity are mifapplied, by thofe 
who acquire their practical fkill, by their own trials, undirected 
by the precepts or example of others. What we call the rules 
of an art, are mercly a collection of general obfervations, fug- 
gefted by long experience, with refpeét to the moft compen- 
dious and effectual mcans of performing every different ftep of 
the proceffes which the art involves. In confequence of fuch 
rules, the artift is enabled to command the fame fuccefs in all 
his operations, for which the unfkilled workman muft truft 
to an happy combination of accidental circumflances; the 
mifapplications, too, of the labour of one race are faved 
to the next; and the acquilition of practical addrefs is faci~ 
litated, by confining its exertions to one direétion. The 
analogy is perfeét, in thole procefles which are purely intellec- 
tual; and to regulate which, is the great obje€ of logic. In 
the cafe of individuals, who have no other guide to dircét 
them in their inquiries than their own natural fagacity, much 
time and ingenuity muft inevitably be thrown away, in every 
exertion of the inventive powers. In proportion, however, to 
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the degree of their experience and obfervation, the number of 
thefe mifapplications will diminifh ; and the power of invention 
will be enabled to proceed with more certainty and fteadinefs to 
its object. The misfortune is, that as the aids, which the 
undeiftanding derives from experience, are feldom recorded in 
writing, or even defcribed in words, every fucceediag inquirer 
finds himfelf, at the commencement of his philofophical pur- 
fuits, obliged to ftruggle with the fame difadvantages which had 
retarded the progrefs of his predeceflors. 1f the more im~ 
portant practical rules, which habits of inveftigation fuggeft 
to individuals, were diligently preferved, each generation 
would be placed in circumftances more favourable to invention 
than the preceding; and the progrefs of knowledge, inftead 
of cramping original genius, would affift and direct its exertions, 
In the infancy of literature, indeed, its range may be more 
unbounded, and its accidental excurfions may excite more afto« 
nifhment, than in a cultivated and enlightened age; but it is 
only in fuch an age, that inventive genius can be trained by 
rules founded on the experience of our predeceffors, in fuch a 
manner as to infure the gradual and regular improvement of 
{cience. So juft is the remark of Tord Bacon: “ Certo fciant 
“ homines, artes inveniendi folidas et veras adolefcere et incre- 
** menta fumere cum ipfis inventis.” 


THE analogy between the mechanical arts, and the operations 
of fcientific invention,’ might perhaps be carried farther. In 
the former, we know how much the natural powers of man 
have been aflifted, by the ufe of tools and inftruments. Is it 
not poffible to devife, in like manner, certain aids to our intel- 
lectual faculties ? 

Tuat 
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Tuat fuch a query is not altogether chimerical, appears from ntroduftion. 


the wonderful effects of algebra (which is precifely fuch an inftru- 
ment of thought, as I have been now alluding to) in facilitating 
the inquiries of modern mathematicians. Whether it might not 
be poffible to rcalife a projet which Leibnitz has {omewhere 
mentioned, of introducing a fimilar contrivance into other 
branches of knowledge, I fhall not take upon me to determine; 
but that this idea has at leaft fome plaufibility, muft, I think, be 
evident to thofe who have reflected on the nature of the general 
terms which abound more or lels in every cultivated language ; 
and which may be confidered as one fpecies of {nftrumental aid 
which art has difcovered to our intelle€tual powers. Fromthe ob- 
fervations whichI am afterwards to make, it will appear, that, with- 
out general terms, all our reafonings muft neceflarily have been 
limited to particulars; and, confequently, it is owing to the ufe of 
thefe, that the philofopher is enabled to fpeculate concerning clafles 
of objeéts, with the fame facility with which the favage or the 
peafant {pegulates concerning the individuals of which they are 


compofed. The technical terms, in the different fciences, ren=— 


der the appropriated language of philofophy a {till more conve- 
nient inftrument of thought, than thofe languages which have 
originated from popular ufe; and in proportion as thefe tech- 
nical terms improve in point of precifion and comprehenfive~ 
nefs, they will contribute to render our intellectual progrefs 
more certain and more rapid. ‘ While engaged” (fays 
Mr. Lavoifter) “ in the compofitipn of my Elements of 
“ Chemiftry, I perceived, better than I had ever done 
“ before, the truth of an obfervation of Condillac, that we 
“ think only through the medium of words; and that lan- 
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Introduction. “ puages are true analytical methods. Algebra, which, of all 


“ our modes of expreffion, is the moft fimple, the moft exact, 
* and the beft adapted to its purpofe, is, at the fame time, a 
* Janguage and an analytical method. The art of reafoning is 
* nothing more than a language well arranged.” The influence 
which thefe very enlightened and philofophical views have al- 
ready had on the doétrines of chemiftry, cannot fail to be known 
to moft of my readers. 


Tuc foregoing remarks, in fo far as they relate to the pof- 
fibility of affifling our rcafoning aud inventive powers, by new 
inftrumental aids, may perhaps appear to be founded too much 
upon theory; but this objcétion cannot be made to the 
reafanings I have offered on the importance of the fludy of 
method. —To the juftnefs of thefe, the whole hiftory of fcience 
bears tefltimony; but more efpecially, the hiftories of Phyfics 
and of pure Geometry; which afford fo remarkable an illuftra- 
tion of the general doétrine, as can fcarcely fail to be fatisfac- 
tory, even to thofe who are the moft difpofed ts doubt the 
efficacy of art in direéting the exertions of genius. 


Wirt refpeé& to the former, it is fufficient to mention the 
wonderful effects which the writings of Lord Bacon have pro 
duced, in accelerating its progrefs. The philofophers, who 
flourifhed before his time, were, undoubtedly, not inferior to 
their fucceffors, either in genius or induftry: but their plan of 
inveftigation was erroneous; and their labours have produced 
only a chaos of fictions and abfurdities. The illuftrations which 
his works contain, of the method of induGion, general as the 
terms are, in which they are expreffed, have gradually turned 

the 
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the attention of the moderns to the rules of philofophifing ; and Introduction, 
neem yore 


have led the way to thofe important and fublime difcoverics in 
phyfics, which reflect fo much honour on the prefeut age. 


Tue rules of philofophifing, however, even in phyfics, have 
never yet been laid down with a fufficient degree of precifion, 
minutenefs, or method, nor have they ever been ftated and 
illuftrated in fo clear and popular a manner, as to render them 
intelligible to the generality of readers. The truth, perhaps, 
is; that the greater part of phyfical inquirers have derived what 
knowledge of them they poffefs, rather from an attention to 
the excellent models of inveftigation, which the writings of 
Newton exhibit, than from any of the fpeculations of Lord 
Bacon, or his commentators: and, indeed, fuch is the incapa- 
city of moft people for abftraa& reafoning, that I am inclined 
to think, even if the rules of inquiry were delivered in a per- 
fe&tly complete and unexceptionable form, it might ftill be 
expedient to teach them to the majority of ftudents, rather by 
examples, than in the form of general principles. But it does 
not therefore follow, that an attempt to illuftrate and to me- 
thodize thefe rules, would be ufelefs; for it muft be remem-~ 
bered, that, although an original and inventive genius, like that 
of Newton, be fufficient to eftablifh a ftandard for the imitation 
of his age, yet, that the genius of Newton himfelf was en- 
couraged and Iced by the light of Bacon’s philofophy. 


Tue ufe which the ancient Greek geometers made of their 
analyfis, affords an additional illuflration of the utility of me- 


thod in guiding {cientific invention. To facilitate the ftudy of 
this 
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Introdufion. this fpecies of inveftigation, they wrote no lefs than thirty- 
Remon ereemaad 


three preparatory books; and they confidered an addrefs, in 
the practice of it, (or, as MARINUS calls it, a duvapers aevedauTixn) 
as of much more value, than an extenfive acquaintance with 
the principles of the fcience *. Indced, it is well known, to 
every one who is at all converfant with geometrical inveftiga- 
tions, that although it may be poffible for a perfon, without 
the affiftance of the method of analyfis, to tumble accidentally 
on a folution, or on a demonftration ; yet it is impoffible for 
him to poffefs a juft confidence in his own powers, or to carry 
on a regular plan of invention and difcovery. It is well known, 
too, that an acquaintance with this method brings gcomcters 
much more nearly upon a level with each other, than they 
would be otherwife: not that it is poffible, by any rules, to 
fuperfede, entirely, ingenuity and addrefs; but, becaufe, in 
in confequence of the uniformity of the plan on which the 
method proceeds, experience communicates a certain dexterity 
in the ufe of it; which muft in time give to a very ordinary 
degree of fagacity, a fuperiority, on the whole, to the greateft 
natural ingenuity, unaflifted by rule }. 

To 

4 MiiCoy sei ro duvcyav avaduromy xtncacbar, rov wonans amodertsig Tay emi pecorg 
axay. 

+ “ Mathematica multi feiunt, mathefin pauci. Aliud eft enim nofle propo- 
fitiones aliquot, et nonnullas ex iis obvias elicere, cafu potius quam certa aliqua 
difcurrend: norma, aliud fcientie ipfius naturam ac indolem perfpeétam habere, 
in ejus fe adyta penetrare, et ab univerialibus inftrutum effe preceptis, quibus 
theoremata ac problemata innumera excogitandi, eademque demonftrandi faci- 
litas comparetur. Ut enim pictorum vulgus prototypon frepe fepius exprimendo, 
quendam pingendi ufum, nullam vero pidtorie artis quam optica fuggerit fcien~ 


tiam adquirit, ita multi, leGtis Euclidis et aliorum geometrarum libris, eorum 
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To thefe obfervations, I believe, I may add, thar, after Introduétion. 
Nene yom 


all that was done by the Greek philofophers to facilitate 
mathematical invention, many rules ftill remain to be 
fuggefted, which might be of important ufe, even in pure 
geometry. A varicty of fuch occur to every experienced ma- 
thematician, in the courfe of his inquirics, although, perhaps, 
he may not be at the trouble to ftate them to himfelf in words; 
and it would plainly have faved him much expence of time and 
thought, befide enabling him to conduét his refearches on a more 
regular plan, if he had been taught them fyftcmatically at the 
commencement of his ftudies. ‘The more varied, abftrufe, and 
general inveftigations of the moderns, ftand in need, in a much 
greater degree, of the guidance of philofophical principles ; 
not only for enabling us to conduét, with fkill, our particular 
refearches, but for directing us to the different methods of 
reafoning, to which we ought to have recourfe on different 
occafions. A colle@tion of fuch rules would form, what 
might be called with propriety, the logic of mathematics; and 
would probably contribute greatly to the advancement of alk 
thofe branches of knowledge, to which mathematical learning 
is fubfervient. 


Tue obfervations which have been now made, on the im- 
portance of method in conducting phyfical and mathematical 
LO LLL LLC LLL LALLA LIL ST EAA LSA TE ECTS 
imitatione fingere propofitiones aliquas ac demonftrare folent, ipfam tamen 
fecretiffimam dificiliorum theorematum ac problematum folvendi methodum 


prorfus ignorant.” 
Joannis de la Faille Theoremata de Centro Gravitatis, 


in prefat.—Antwerpiz, 1632. 
refearches, 
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refearches, particularly thofe which rclate to the laft of thefe 
fubjeéts, will not apply literally to our inquiries in meta- 
phyfics, morals, or politics; becaufe, in thefe fciences, our 
reafonings always confift of a comparatively fmall number of 
intermediate fteps; and the obftacles which retard our progrefs, 
do not, as in mathematics, arife from the difficulty of finding 
media of comparifon among our ideas. Not, that thefe ob- 
ftacles are lefs real, or more eafily furmounted: on the con- 
trary, it feems to require a ftill rarer combination of talents to 
furmount them ; for how fmall is the number of individuals, 
who are qualified to think juflly on metaphyfical, moral, or 
political fubjeéts; in comparifon of thofe, who may be trained 
by practice to follow the longeft procefles of mathematical 
reafoning. From what thefe obftacles arife, I fhall not inquire 
particularly at prefent. Some of the more important of them 
may be referred to the imperfections of language; to the dif- 
ficulty of annexing precife and fteady ideas to our words; to 
the difficulty, in fome cafes, of conceiving the fubjects of our 
reafoning ; and, in others, of difcovering, and keeping in view, 
all the various circumftances upon which our judgment ought 
to proceed ; and above all, to the prejudices which early im- 
preflions and affociations create, to warp our opinions. —To 
illuftrate thefe fources of error, in the different f{ciences which 
are liable to be affected by them, and to point out the moft 
effe€tual means for guarding againft them, would form another 
very interefting article, in a philofophical fyftem of logic. 


THE method of communicating to others, the principles 
of the different fciences, has been as much neglected by the 
writers 
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writers on logic, as the rules of inveftigation and difcovery ; Introduction. 


and yet, there is certainly no undertaking whatever, in which 
their affiftance is more indifpenfibly requifite. The firft prin- 
ciples of all the fciences are intimately connected with the 
philofophy of the human mind; and it is the province of the 
logician, to ftate thefe in fuch a manner, as to lay a folid 
foundation for the fuperftru@tures which others are to rear.—It 
is in ftating fuch principles, accordingly, that elementary writers 
are chiefly apt to fail. How unfatisfactory, for example, are 
the introductory chapters in moft fy{tems of natural philofophy ; 
not in confequence of any defect of phytical or of mathematical 
knowledge in their authors, but in confequence of a want of atten- 
tion to the laws of human thought, and to the general rules of 
juft reafoning! The fame remark may be extended to the form, 
in which the elementary principles of many of the other {ciences 
are commonly exhibited; and, if I am not miftaken, this want 
of order, among the firft ideas which they prefent to the mind, 
is a more powerful obftacle to the progrefs of knowledge, than 
is generally imagined, 


I sHaxt only obferve farther, with refpeét to the utility of 
the philofophy of mind, that as there are fome arts, in which 
we not only employ the intelle@tual faculties as inftruments, but 
operate on the mind as a fubje&t; .fo, to thofe individuals who 
aim at excellence in fuch purfuits, the ftudies I have now been 
recommending are, in a more peculiar manner, intercfting 
and important. In poetry, in painting, in eloquence, and in 
alithe other fine arts, our fuccefs depends on the fkill with 


which we are able to adapt the efforts of our genius to 
I the 
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Introdufion. the human frame; and it is only on a philofophical analyfis 
| Sed 


of the mind, that a folid foundation can be laid for their 
farther improvement. Man, too, is the fubje&t on which 
the practical moralift and the enlightened ftatefman have to 
operate. Of the former, it is the profeffed object to engage the 
attention of individuals to their own beft interefts; and to 
allure them to virtue and happinefs, by every confideration that 
can influence the underftanding, the imagination, or the heart. 
To the latter, is affigned the fublimer office of feconding the 
benevolent intentions of Providence in the adminiftration of 
human affairs; to diffufe as widely and equally as poffible, 
among his fellow-citizens, the advantages of the focial union ; 
and, by a careful ftudy of the conftitution of man, and of the 
circumftances in which he is placed, to modify the political 
order, 3 in fuch a manner as may allow free fcope and opera- 
tion to thofe principles of intelle€tual and moral i improvement, 
which nature has implanted in our fpecies. 


Yn all thefe cafes, I am very fenfible, that the utility of 
fyftematical rules has been called in queftion by philofophers 
of note; and that many plaufible arguments in fupport of their 
opinion, may be derived from the {mall number of individuals 
who have been regularly trained to eminence in the arte, 
in comparifon of thofe who have been guided merely 
by untutored genius, and the example of their predeceflors, 
I know, too, that it may be urged with truth, that rules have, 
in fome cafes, done more harm than good; and have mifled, 
inftead of directing, the natural exertions of the mind. But, 
in all fuch inftances, in which philofophical principles have failed 


in 
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in producing their intended effect, I will venture to affert, that Introduation. 
Nees ra 


they have done fo, either in confequence of errors, which were 
accidentally blended with them; or, in confequence of their 
poffeffing only that flight and partial influence over the genius, 
which enabled them to derange its previoufly acquired habits ; 
without regulating its operations, upon a fyftcmatical plan, 
with fteadinefs and efficacy. In all the arts of life, whether 
trifling or important, there is a certain degree of {kill, which may 
be attained by our untutored powers, aided by imitation; and 
this fkill, inftead of being perfected by rules, may, by means 
of them, be diminifhed or deftroyed, if thefe rules are partially 
and imperfe@ly apprehended ; or even if they are not fo fami- 
liarized to the underftanding, as to influence its exertions uni- 
formly and habitually. In the cafe of a mufical performer, 
who has learned his art merely by the ear, the firft effects of 
fyftematical inftru@ion are, 1 believe, always unfavourable. 
The effet is the fame, of the rules of elocution, when firft 
communicated to one who has attained, by his natural tafte and 
good fenfe, a tolerable propriety in the art of reading. But it does. 
not follow from this, that, in either of thefe arts, rules are ufelefs. 
It only follows, that, in order to unite eafe and grace with cor- 
veCtnefs, and topreferve the felicities of original genius,amidft thofe 
reftraints which may give them an ufeful direCtion, it is neceflary 
that the acquifitions of education fhould, by long and early habits,. 
be rendered, in fome meafure, a fecond nature. The fame 
obfervations will be found to apply, with very flight alterations,. 
to arts of more ferious importance.—In the art of legiflation,. 
for example, there is a certain degree of fkill, which may be 





acquired merely from the routine of bufinefs;. and when once. 
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Introdaion. a politician has been formed, in this manner, among the details 
Neeeeenyarmneend 


of office, a partial ftudy of general principles, will be much 
more likely to lead him aftray, than to-enlighten his conduct. 
But there is neverthelefs a {cience of legiflation, which the 
details of office, and the intrigues of popular affemblics, will 
never communicate; a fcience, of which the principles muft 
be fought for in the conftitution of human nature, and in the 
general laws which regulate the courfe of human affairs; and 
which, if ever, in confequence of the progrefs of reafon, phi- 
lofophy fhould be enabled to aflume that afcendant in the go- 
vernment of the world, which has hitherto been maintained 
by accident, combined with the paffions and caprices of a few 
leading individuals, may, perhaps, produce more perfect and 
happy forms of fociety, than have yet been realized in the 


_hiftory of mankind. 


T HAvE thus endeavoured to point out, and illuftrate, a few 
of the moft important purpofes to which the philofophy 
of the human mind is fubfervient. It will not, however, 
I flatter myfelf, be fuppofed by any of my-readers, that I 
mean to attempt a fyftematical work, on all, or any of 
the fubje&ts I have now mentioned; the moft limited of 
which, would furnith matter for many volumes. What 
I have aimed at, has been, to give, in the firft place, as 
diftin& and complete an analyfis as I could, of the prin- 
ciples, both intelle€tual and active, of eur natyre; and, in 
the fecond place, to illuftrate, as I proceed, the application of 
thefe general laws of the human conftitution, to the different 
claffes of phenomena which refult from them. In the fele@ién 
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of thefe phenomena, although I have fometimes been guided Introdudhon. 
ee ame 


chiefly by the curiofity of the moment, or the accidental courfe 
of my own ftudies; yet, I have had it in view, to vary, as far 
as poffible, the nature of my fpeculations, in order to fhew how 
numerous and different the applications are, of which this 
philofophy is fufceptible. It will not, therefore, I hope, be 
objeéled to me, that I have been guilty of a blameable violation 
of unity in the plan of my work, till it be confidered how far 
fuch a violation was ufeful for accomplifhing the purpofes for 
which I write. One fpecies of unity, I am willing to believe, 
an attentive reader will be able to trace in it; I mean, that uni- 
formity of thought and defign, “ which” (as Butler well re~ 
marks) ‘* we may always expect to meet with in the compofi- 
“* tions of the fame author, when he writes with fimplicity, and 
“ in earneft.” 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 
Of the Powers of External Perception. 
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SECTION I 


Of the Theories which have been formed by Philofophers, to explain 
the Manner in which the Mind perceives, external Objects. 


MONG the various phenomena which the human mind C HAP 


prefents to our view, there is none more calculated to 
excite our curiofity and our wonder, than the communication 
which is carried on between the fentient, thinking, and active 
principle within us, and the material objets with which we are 
furrounded. How little foever the bulk of mankind may be 
difpofed.to attend to fuch inquiries, there is fearcely a perfon to 


be found, who has not occafionally turned his thoughts to that 
myTterious 
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C HAP. myfterious influence, which the will poffeifes over the members 
—— of the body ; and to thofe powers of perception, which feem to 


inform us, by a fort of infpiration, of the various changes which 
take place in the external univerfe. Of thofe who rective the 
advantages of a liberal education, there are perhaps few, wha 
pafs the period of childhood, without feeling their curiofity ex- 
cited by this incomprehenfible communication between mind 
and matter. For my own part, at leaft, I cannot recolle the 
date of my earlieft {fpeculations on the fubject. 


Ir is to the phenomena of perception alone, that I am to 
confine myfelf in the following eflay; and even with refpe& 
to thefe, all that I propofe, is to offer a few general remarks 
on fuch of the common miftakes concerning them, as may be 
moft likely to miflead us in our future inquiries. Such of my 
readers as with to confider them more in detail, wjll find ample 
fatisfaction in the writings of Dr. Reid, 


Iw confidering the phenomena of perception, it is natural to 
fuppofe, that the attention of philofophers would be directed, 
in the firft inftancé, to the fenfe of feeing. The variety of 
information and of enjoyment we receive by it; the rapidity 
with which this information and enjoyment are conveyed to us; 
and above all, the intercourfe it enables us to maintain with the 
more diftant part of the univerfe, cannot fail to give it, even in 
the apprehenfion of the moft carelefs obferver, a pre-eminence 
over all‘our other perceptive faculties, Hence it is, that the 
various theories, which have been formed to explain the ope- 
rations of our fenfes, have a more immediate refererice to 

that 
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that of feeing; and that the greater part of the metaphyfical C Basil 


language, concerning perception in general, appears evidently, Voy 


from its etymology, to have been fuggefted by the phenomena 
of vifion. Even when applied to this fenfe, indced, it can at 
moft amufe the fancy, without conveying any precife know- 
ledge; but, when applicd to the other fenfes, it is altogether 
abfurd and unintelligible. 


Ir would be tedious and ufelefs, to confider particularly, the 
different hypothefes which have been advanced upon this fub- 
jehk. To all of them, I apprehend, the two following remarks 
will be found applicable: Firft, that, in the formation of 
them, their authors have been influenced by fome general 
maxims of philofophifing, borrowed from phyfics ; and Secondly, 
that they have been influenced by an indiftin@, but deep rooted, 
conviction, of the immateriality of the foul; which, although 
not precife enough to point out to them the abfurdity of at- 
templing to illuftrate its operations by the analogy of matter, 
was yet fufliciently ftrong, to induce them to keep the 
abfurdity of their theorics as far as poffible out of view, by 
allufions to thofe phyfical faéts, in which the diftinctive 
properties of mattcr are the leaft grofsly and palpably expofed 
to our obfervation. To the former of thefe circumflances, is 
to be afcribed, the general principle, upon which all the known 
theorics of perception proceed; that, in order to explain the 
intercourfe between the mind and diflant objects, it is neceflary 
to fuppofe the exiftence of fomething intermediate, by which 
its perceptions are produced; to the latter, the various meta- 
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pborical expreffions of idas, /pecies, forms, /badows, phantafms, 
images ; which, whi'e they amufed the fancy with fome remote 
analogics to the objects of our fenfes, did not dire&tly revolt 
our reafon, by prefenting to us any of the tangible qualities of 
body. 


“Ir was the dottrine of AristoTir,” (fays Dr. Rrrp,) 
“that, as our fenfes cannot receive external material objects 
“ themfelves, they receive their fpecics; that is, their images or 
“ forms, without the matter; as wax receives the form of the 
* feal, without any of the matter of it. Thefe images or forms, 
“ impreffed upon the fenfes, are called fenfible fpecies ; and are 
“ the objects only of the fentitive part of the mind: but by va- 
“ rious, internal powers, they are retained, refined, and {fpi- 
“ ritualized, fo as to become objects of memory and imagina- 
“tion; and, at laft, of pure intelle€tion. When they are 
“ objects of memory and of imagination, they get the name 
“of phantafms. When, by farther refincment, and being 
“ ftripped of their particularities, they become objeéts of fcience, 
“they are called intelligible fpecies: fo that every immediate 
“ object, whether of fenfe, of memory, of imagination, or 


“ of reafoning, muft be fome phantafm, or fpecies, in the mind 
** itfelf. 


“ Tur followers of Ariftotle, efpecially the fchoolmen, made 

* preat additions to this theory; which the author himfelf 
** mentions very briefly, and with an appearance of referve. 
* They entered into large difquifitions with regard to the fen- 
“ fible fpecies, what kind of things they are ; how they are fent 
“ forth 
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« forth by the object, and enter by the organs of the fenfes; ¢ HA P. 


“ how they are preferved, and refined by various agents, called 
“internal fenfes, concerning the number and offices of which 
“ they had many controverfies *.” 


Tue Platonifts, too, although they denied the great doc- 
trine of the Peripatetics, that all the objeéts of human un- 
derftanding enter at firft by the fenfes; and maintained, that 
there exift eternal and immutable ideas, which were prior to the 
objects of fenfe, and about which all fcience Was employed ; 
yet appear to have agreed with them in their notions concern- 
ing the mode in which external objeds are perceived. This 
Dr. Reid infers, partly from the filence of Ariftotle about any 
difference between himfelf and his mafter upon this point; and 
partly from a paflage in the feventh book of Plato's Republic; 
in which he compares the procefs of the mind in perception, to 
that of a perfon in a cave, who fees not external objeéts them- 
felves, but only their fhadows +. 


“Two thoufand years after Plato,” (continues Dr. Reid,) 
“ Mr. Locke, who ftudied the operations of the human mind 
“ fo much, and with fo great fuccefs, reprefents our manner of 
“ perceiving external objects, by a fimilitude very much re- 
* fembling that of the cave.—* Methinks,” fays he, “ the un= 
“ derftanding is not much unlike a clofet wholly fhut from 
“light, with only fome little opening left, to let in external 
“ vifible refemblances or ideas of things without. Would the 


* Effays on the intellcual Powers of Man, p. 25. 


+ Ibid. p. 99 7 
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CH A P. ¢ pi@ures coming into fuch a dark room but ftay there, and lie 
wey “ fg orderly as to be found upon.occafion, it would very much- 


‘¢ refemble the underftanding of a man, in reference to all ob- 
* jedts of fight, and the ideas of them *.” 


“ PLato’s fubterranean’ cave, and Mr. Locke’s dark clofet,. 
“ may be applied with eafe to all the fyftems of perception that 
have been invented: for they all fuppofe, that we perceive 
“not external objects immediately; and that the immediate 
“ objects of perception, are only certain fhadows of the external 
“ objeéts. Thofe fhadows, or images, which we immediately 
“ perceive, were by the ancients called /pecies, forms, phantafms. 
“ Since the time of Des Cartes, they have commonly been called 
“ ideas}; and by Mr. Hume, impreffons. But all philofo- 
“ phers, from Plato to Mr. Hume, agree in this, that we do 


““ not perceive external objects immediately; and that the imme- 


“ diate object of perception muft be fome image prefent to 
“the mind.” On the whole, Dr. Reid remarks, * that in 
“their fentiments concerning perception, there appears an 
“ uniformity, which rarely occurs upon fubjeéts of fo abftrufe a 
“ nature }.” : 


THE very fhort and imperfe& review we have now taken,. of” 
the common theories of perception, is almoft fufficient, without 
“any commentary, to eftablifh the truth of the two general ob- 
feryatigns formerly made; for they all evidently proceed dn a 
fuppofition, fuggefted by the phenomena of phyfics, that there 

* Locke on Human Underftanding, book ii. chap. xi. § 17. 
+ See Note [8]. $ Reid, p. 116, 117. 
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matt of neceffity exift {ome medium of communication between © H_ A P. 
the objeGs of perception and the percipient mind; and they all Gy— 


indicate a fecret convition in their authors, of the eflential dif- 
tin@ion between mind and matter; which, although not ren- 
dered, by reflexion, fufficiently precife and fatisfactory, to thew 
them the abfurdity of attempting to explain the mode of their 
communication; had yet fuch a degree of influence on their 
{peculations, as to induce them to exhibit their fuppofed mgdium 
under as myfterious and ambiguous a form as poflible, in order 
that it might remain doubtful, to which of the two predica~ 
ments, of body or mind, they meant that it fhould be referred. 
By refining away the grofler qualities of matter; and hy allu- 
fions to fome of the moft acrial and magical appearances,it 
afflumes, they endeavoured, as it were, to fpiritualize the nature 
of their medium; while, at the fame time, all their language 
concerning it, implied fuch a reference to matter, as was necef- 
fary for furnifhing a plaulible foundation, for applying to it the 
received maxims of natural philofophy. 


ANOTHER obfervation, too, which was formerly hinted at, 
is confirmed by the fame hiftorical review; that, in the order 
of inquiry, the phenomena of vifion had firt engaged the at- 
tention of philofophers; and had fuggefted to them the greater 
part of their language, with refpect to perception in general ; 
and that, in confequence of this circumftance, the common 
modes of expreffion on the fubje@, unphiléfephieal and fanciful 
at beft, even when applied to the fenfe of Reing, are, in the 
cafe of all the other fenfes, obvioufly unintelligible and felf- 
eontradiGory.—- As to.objects of fight,” fays Dr. Reid, “ I un~ 
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“ derftand what is meant by an image of their figure in the 
* brain: but how fhall we conceive an image of their colour, 
“ where there is abfolute darknefs? And, as to all other objects 
“ of fenfe, except figure and colour, I am unable to conceive 
“« what is meant by an image of them. Let any man fay, what 
“he means by an image of heat and cold, an image of 
“ hardnefs or foftnefs, an image of found, or fmell, or tafte. 
“* The word image, when applied to thefe objects of fenfe, has 
 abfolutely no meaning.’—This palpable imperfeGiion in the 
ideal theory has plainly taken rife from the natural order in 


which the phenomena of perception prefent themfelves to the 
curiofity. 


Tue miftakes, which have been fo fong current in the world, 
about this part of the human conftitution, will, I flatter myfelf, 
juftify me for profecuting the fubject a little farther; in parti- 
cular, for illuftrating, at fome length, the firft of the two gene- 
ral remarks already referred to. This fpeculation I enter upon 
the more willingly, that it affords me an opportunity of ftating 
fome important principles with refpect to the object, and the 
limits, of philofophical inquiry ; to which I fhall frequently have 
vocation to refer, in the courfe of the following di(quifitions. 
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SECTION If. 


Of certain natural Prejudices, which feem to have given rife 
to the common Theories of Perception. 


T feems now to be pretty generally agreed among philofo- 

phers, that there is no inftance, in which we are able to 
perceive a neceflary connexion between two {fucceflive events; 
or to comprehend in what manner the one proceeds from the 
other, as its caufe. From experience, indeed, we learn, that 
there are many events, which are conflantly conjoined, {fo that 
the one invariably follows the other: but it is poflible, for any 
thing we know to the contrary, that this connexion, though a 
conftant one, as far as our obfervation has reached, may not be 
a neceflary connexion; nay, it is pofflible, that there may be no 
neceflary connexions among any of the phenomena we fee: 
and if there are any fuch connexions exifting, we may reft 
aflured that we fhall never be able to difcover them 


I sHALL endeavour to fhew, in another part of this work, 
that the dodtrine I have now ftated, does not lead to thofe {ceptical 
conclufions, concerning the exiftence of a Firft Caufe, which an 
author of great ingenuity has attempted to deduce from it.— 
At prefent, it is fufficient for my purpofe to remark, that the 


See Note [C]. 
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CHAP. word caufé is ufed, both by ‘philofophers and the vulgar, in- 
wey two fenfes which are widely different. When it is faid, that 


every change in nature indicates the operation of a caufe, the 
word cafe exprefles fomething which is fuppofed to be necef- 
farily connected with the change; and without which it could 
not have happened. This may be called the metaphy/ical mean- 
ing of the word; and fuch caufes may be called metaphyfical 
or efficient caufes.—In natural philofophy, however, when we 
fpeak of one thing being the caufe of another, all that we mean 
is, that the two are conflautly conjoined; fo that, when we fee 
the one, we may expect the other. Thefe conjun@ions we 
Jearn from experience alone; and without an acquaintance with 
them, we could not accommodate our condu to the eftablifhed 
courfe of nature.—The caufes which are the objects of our in- 
veftigation in natural philofophy, may, for the fake of diftinc- 
tion, be called phyfical caufes. 


I am very ready to acknowledge, that this doctrine, con- 
cerning the object of natural philofophy, is not altogether 
agreeable to popular prejudices. When a man, unaccuftomed 
to metaphyfical fpeculations, is told, for the firft time, that 
the feience of phyfics gives us no information concerning the 
efficient caufes of the phenomena about which it is employed, 
he feels fome degree of furprife and mortification. The 
natural bias of the mind, is furely to conceive phyfical events as 
fomehow linked together; and material fubftances, as pofleffed 
of certain powers and virtues, which fit them to produce par« 
ticular effefts. That we have no reafon to believe this to be 

the 
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the cafe, has been fhewn in a very fatisfactory manner by Mr, C a AP. 
Hume, and by other writers ;. and muft, indeed, appear evident Gay 


to every perfon, on a moment’s reflection. It is a curious 
queftion, what gives rife to the prejudice ? 


In ftating the argument for the exiftence of the Deity, feveral 
modern philofophers have been at pains to illuftrate that law of 
our nature which leads us to refer every change we perceive in 
the univerfe, to the operation of an efficient caufe *.—This re- 
ference is not the refult of reafoning, but neceflarily accompa- 
nies the perception ; fo as to render it impoffible for us to fee the 
change, without feeling a conviction of the operation of fome 
caufe, by which it was produced ; much in the fame manner 
in which we find it to be impoffible to conceive a fenfation, 
without being impreifled with a belief of the exiftence of a 
fentient being. Hence, I apprehend, it is, that when we fee 
two events conftantly conjoined, we are led to affociate the idea 
of caufation, or efficiency, with the former, and to refer to it 
that power or energy by which the change was produced; in 
confequence of which affociation, we come to confider philo- 
fophy as the knowledge of efficient caufes; and lofe fight of 
the operation of mind, in producing the phenomena of na= 
ture.—It is by an affociation fomewhat fimilar, that we conneét 
our fenfations of colour, with the primary qualities of body. 
A moment’s reflexion muft fatisfy any one, that the fenfation 
of colour can only refide in a mind; and yet our natural 
bias is furely to conne& colour with extenfion and figure, 
and to conceive white, blue, and yellow, as fomething fpread 


* See, in particular, Dr. Reid’s Effays on the Intelle€tual Powers of Man, 
L over 
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Cc He ®. over the furfaces of bodies. In the fame way, we are led to 
jes affociate with inanimate matter, the ideas of power, force, 


energy, and caufation ; which are all attributes of mind, and 
can exift in a mind only. 


Tuis bias of our nature is ftrengthened by another affocia- 
tion. Our language, with refpe€t to caufe and effect, is bor- 
rowed by analogy from material objects. Some of thefe we fee 
{cattered about us, without any connexion between them; fo 
that one of them may be removed fivin its place, without dif- 
turbing the reft. We can, however, by means of fome mate- 
rial vinculum, connect two or more objects together; fo that 
whenever the one is moved, the others fhall follow. In like 
manner, we fee fome events, which occafionally follow one 
another, and which are occafionally disjoined: we fee others, 
where the fucceffion is conftant and invariable. The for- 
mer we conceive to be analogous to objects which are loofe, 
and unconnected with each other; and whofe contiguity in 
place, is owing merely to accidental pofition. The others to 
objects, which are tied together by a material vinculum. Hence 
we transfer to fuch events, the fame language which we apply 
to connected objects. We fpeak of a connexion between two 
events, and of a chain of caufes and effects * 


THAT this language is merely analogical, and that we know 
nothing of phyfical events, but the laws which regulate their 
facceflion, muft, I think, appear very obvious to every perfon 

* Sce Note (D]. 
who 
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who takes the trouble to refle& on the fubje&t; and yet it ig C aA A P. 
certain, that it has mifled the greater part of philofophers ; and Gilg 


has had a furprifing influence on the fyftems, which they have 
formed in very different departments of {cicnce. 


A FEW remarks, on fome of the miftaken conclufions to 
which the vulgar notions concerning the connexions among 
phyfical events, have given rife in natutal philofophy, will 
illuftrate clearly the origin of the common theorics of percep~ 
tion; and will, at the fame time, fatisfy the reader, with re- 
fpe& to the train of thought which fuggefted the foregoing 
obfervations. 


Tur maxim, that nothing can act but where it is, and when 
it is, has always been admitted, with refpeQ to metaphyfical or 
efficient caufes. ‘ Whatever objeéts” (fays Mr. Hume) “ are 
“ confidered as caufes or effects, are contiguous; and nothing 
* can operate in a time or place, which is ever fo little removed 
“ from thofe of its exiflence.” ‘ We tay therefore” (he adds) 
#*confider the relation of contiguity, as effential to that of 
* caufation.”—But although this maxim fhould be admitted, 
with refpect to caufes which are efficient, and which, as fuch, 
are neceflarily conncéted with their effeéts; there is furely no 
good reafon for extending it to phyfical caufes, of which we 
know nothing, but that they are the conftant forerunners and 
figns of certain natural events. It may, indeed, be improper, 
according to this doérine, to retain the expreffions, caw/e and 
effe@, in natural philofophy; but, as long as the prefent lan~ 
guage upon the fubje& continues in ule, the propriety of its 

Laz appli- 
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c ve P. application, in any particular inftance, does not depend on the 
Lv contiguity of the two events in place or time, but folely on 


this queftion, whether the one event be the conftant and 
invariable forerunner of the other, fo that it may be confi- 
dered as its infallible fign ?~Notwithftanding, however, the 
evidence of this conclufion, philofophers have in general pro- 
ceeded upon a contrary fuppofition; and have difcovered an 
unwillingnefs, even in phyfics, to call one event the caufe of 
another, if the {malleft interval of fpace or time exifted between 
them. Jn the cafe of motion, communicated by impulfe, they 
have no f{cruple to call the impulfe the caufe of the motion; 
but they will not admit that one body can be the caufe of mo- 
tion in another, placed at a diftance from it, unlefs a connexion 
is carried on between them, by means of fome intervening 
medium. 


I FLATTER myfelf, it is unneceflary for me, after what has 
already been faid, to employ any arguments to prove, that the 
communication of motion by impulfe, is as unaccountable as 
any other phenomenon in nature. Thofe philofophers who 
have attended at all to the fubje&; even they who have been 
the leaft {ceptical with refpect to caufe and effet, and who have 
admitted a neceflary connexion among phyfical events, have 
been forced to acknowledge, that they could not difcover any 
neceflary connexion between impulfe and motion. Hence, 
fome of them have been led to conclude, that the impulfe 
only roufes the activity of the body, and that the fubfequent 
motion is the effect of this activity, conftantly exerted, 
** Motion,” fays one writer, “ is action ; and a continued mo~ 
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*¢ tion implies a continued action.” ‘ The impulfe is only the ¢ a A P. 
“ caufe of the beginning of the motion: its continuance mutt be ees: 


“ the effect of fome other caufe, which continues to a& as long 
*‘ as the body continues to move.” The attempt which another 
writer of great learning has made, to revive the ancient thcory 
of mind, has arifen from a fimilar view of the fubjeG before us. 
He could difcover no neceflary connexion between impulfe and 
motion; and concluded, that the impulfe was only the occafion of 
the motion, the beginning and continuance of which, he afcribed 
to the continued agency of the mind with which the body is 
animated. 


ALtrHoucu, however, it be obvious, on a moment’s confi« 
deration, that we are as ignorant of the connexion between im- 
pulfe and motion, as of the connexion between fire and any of 
the effects we fee it produce, philofophers, in every age, feem 
to have confidered the production of motion by impulfe, as 
almoft the only phyfical faé&t which ftood in need of no expla-~ 
nation. When we fee one body attract another at a diftance, 
our curiofity is roufed, and we inquire how the connection is 
carried on between them. But when we fee a body begin to 
move in confequence of an impulfe which another has given 
it, we inquire no farther: on the contrary, we think a fac&t 
fufficiently accounted for, if it can be fhewn to be a cale 
of impulfe. This diftinQlion, between motion produced by 
impulfe, and the other phenomena of nature, we are led, ina 
great meafure, to make, by confounding together efficient 
and phyfical caufes; and by applying to the latter, maxims 


which have ‘properly a reference only to the former.—Another 
circume 
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c as A P. cireumftance, likewife, has probably confiderable influence: that, 
ioe ioy as it is by means of impulfe alone, that we ourfelves have a 


power of moving external objeéts; this fa@ is more familiar 
to us from our infancy than any other; and ftrikes us as a fad 
which is neceflary, and which could not have happened other- 
wife. Some writers have even gone fo far as to pretend that, 
although the experiment had never been made, the communi- 
cation of motion by impulfe, might have been predicted by 
icafoning @ priori *. 


From the following pafluge, in one of Sir Ifaac Newton’s 
Ictters to Dr. Bentley, it appears, that he fuppofed the com- 
munication of motion by impulfe, to be a phenomenon much 
more explicable, than that a connexion fhould fubfift between 
two bodies placed at a diftance from each other, without any 
intervening medium. “It is inconceivable,’ fays he, ‘* that 
“inanimate brute matter fhould, without the mediation of 
‘* fomething elfe which is not material, operate upon, and affect 
“ other matter, without mutual contact ; as it muft do, if gra- 
“ vitation, in the fenfe of Epicurus, be effential and inherent in it. 
* And this is one reafon why I defired that you would not 
“ afcribe innate gravity to me. That gravity fhould be innate, 
“inherent, and effential to matter, fo that one body may aé 
“on another, through a vacuum, without the mediation of any 
* thing elfe, by and through which their action and force may 
“* be conveyed from one to another, is to.me fo great an abfurdi- 

* ty, that I believe no man who has, in philofophical matters, a 
“ competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it.” 


* See an Anfwer to Lord Kaims’s Effay on Motion ; by John Stewart, M.D, 
6 Wirth 
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Wrru this paflage I fo far agree, as to allow that it is im- C He P. 
poffible to conceive, in what manner one body aéts on another epee 


at a diftance, through a vacuum. But I cannot admit that it 
removes the difficulty to fuppofe, that the two bodies are in 
actual contaét. That one body may be the efficient caufe of 
the motion of another body placed at a diftance from it, I do 
by no means affert; but only, that we have as good reafon to 
believe that this may be poflible, as to believe that any one na-~ 
tural event is the efficient caufe of another. 


I wave been led into this very long difquifition, concerning 
efficient and phyfical caufes, in order to point out the origin of 
the common theorics of perception ; all of which appear to me, 
to have taken rife from the fame prejudice, which I have already 
remarked to have had fo extenlive an influence upon the fpe= 
culations of natural philofophers. 


THAT, in the cafe of the perception of diftant objeQs, we are 
naturally inclined to fufpeét, either fomething to be emitted from 
the object to the organ of fenfe, or fome medium to intervene 
between the objet and organ, by means of which the former 
may communicate an impulfe to the latter; appears from the com- 
mon modes of expreffion on the fubjeét, which are to be found 
in all languages. In our own, for example, we frequently hear 
the vulgar fpeak, of light ftriking the eye; not in confequence 
of any philofophical theory they have been taught, but of their 
own crude and undireéted fpeculations. Perhaps there are few 
men among thofe who have attended at all to the hiftory of 
their own thoughts, who will.not recollect the influence of thefe 

ideas, 
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ideas, at a period of life long prior to the date of their philo- 
fophical ftudies. Nothing, indeed, can be conceived more 
fimple and natural than their origin. When an objet is placed 
in a certain fituation with refpe@ to a particular organ of the 
body, a perception arifes in the mind: when the object is re~ 
moved, the perception ceafes. * Hence we are led to apprehend 
fome connexion between the objedl and the perception; and as 
we are accuftomed to believe, that matter produces its effects 
by impulfe, we conclude that there muft be fome material me- 
dium intervening between the object and organ, by means of 
which the impulfe is communicated from the one to the 
other.—That this is really the cafe, I do not mean to difpute. 
I think, however, it is evident, that the exiftence of fuch a 
medium does not in any cafe appear @ priori; and yet the 
natural prejudices of men have given rife to an univerfal belief 
of it, long before they were able to produce any good argu- 
ments in fupport of their opinion, 


Nor is it only to account for the connexion between 
the objet and the organ of fenfe, that philofophers have 
had recourfe to the theory of impulfe. They have imagined 
that the impreffion on the organ of fenfe is communicated to 


* Tum porrd varios rerum fentimus odores, 
Nec tamen ad nareis venienteis cernimus unquam; 
Nec calidos wftus tuimur, nec frigora quimus 
‘Ufurpare oculis, nec voces cernere fuemus 5 
‘Que tamen omnia corpored conftare neceffe ’ft 
Natura; quoniam fenfus impellere poffunt. 


Loucrer. lib. i, p. 299. 
the 
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the mind, in a fimilar manner. As one body produces a C HA P. 
change in the ftate of another by impulfe, fo it has been fup- Lemme 
pofed, that the external object produces perception, (which is 
a change in the flate of the mind,) firft, by fome material im- 
preffion made on the organ of fenfe; and, fecondly, by fome 
material impreflion communicated from the organ to the mind 
along the nerves and brain. Thefe fuppofitions, indeed, as I 
had occafion already to hint, were, in the ancient theories of 
perception, rather implied than exprefled ; but by modern phi- 
lofophers, they have been ftated in the form of explicit pro- 
pofitions, ‘ As to the manner,” fays Mr. Locke, “ in which 
** bodies produce ideas in us; it is manifeftly by impulfe, the 
“ only way which we can conceive bodies operate in *.” And Sir 
Ifaac Newton, although he does not {peak of an impul/e made on 
the mind, plainly proceeded on the principle that, as matter 
can only move matter by impulfe, fo no connexion could be 
carried on between matter and mind, unlefs the mind were 
prefent (as he expreffes if) to the matter from which the laft 
impreffion is communicated. “Is not’ (fays he) “ the fen- 
“ forium of animals, the place where the fentient fubftance is 
“ prefent; and to which the fenfible fpecies of things are 
“ brought, through the nerves and brain, that there they may 
“be perceived by the mind prefent in that place ?”' Dr. Clarke 
has exprefled the fame idea ftill more confidently, in the fol- 
lowing paffage of one of his letters to Leibnitz. ‘ Without 
“being prefent + to the images of the things perceived, the 


* foul 
* Efay on Haman Underftanding, book it. chap. viii. § 12. 
he fos of “ the, foul being prefent to the images of external objects,” 
by many philofophers, fince the time of Des Cartes; evi- 
M dently 
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“ foul cauld not poflibly perceive them. A living fubftance can 
* only there perceive, where it is prefent. Nothing can any 
“ more act, or be acted upon, where it is not prefent, than it 
“ can when it is not.” “ How body ads upon mind, or mind 
“ upon body,” ({ays Dr. Porterfield *,) “1 know not; but this 
“Tam very certain of, that nothing can ad, or be acted upon, 
“ where it is not; and therefore, our mind can never perceive 
“ any thing but its own proper modifications, and the various 
“ flates of the fenforium, to which it is prefent: fo that it is not 
“ the external fun and moon, which are in the heavens, which 
* our mind perceives, but only their image or reprefentation, 
* impreffed upon the fenforium. How the foul of a feeing man 
* fees thefe imaes, or how it receives thofe ideas, from fuch 
« agitations in the fenforium, I know not; but I am fure it can 
“ never perceive the external bodies themfelves, to which it is 
* not prefent.” 





dently from a defire to avoid the abfurdity of fuppofing, that images of extenfion 
and figure can exift in an unextended mind. 

© Quaris,” (fays Des Cartes himfelf, in replying to the objeCtions of one of his 
antagonifts) * quomodo exiftimem in me fubjeéto inextenfo recipi poffe fpeciem, 
& idgamve corporis quod extenfum oft, Refpondeo nullam {peciem corpoream 
* in mente recipi, fed puram intelleCtionem tam rei corporex quam incorpores 
* fieri abfque ulla fpecie corporea; ad imaginationem vero, que non mii de 
« rebus corporeis effe poteft, opus quidem effe {pecie que fit verum corpus, et 
ad quam mens fe upplicet, fed non que in merite recipiatur.”——It appears, 
therefore, that this philofopher fuppofed his images, or ideas, to exift in the 
brain, and not in the mind. Mr. Locke's expreffions fometimes imply the one 
fuppofition, and fometimes the other. | 


* See his Teatife on the Eye, vol. ii. p. 356. 
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* Tue fame train of thinking, which had led thefe phiio- C He 
fophers to fuppofe, that external objeéts are perceived by means W———~ 


of {pecies proceeding from the object to the mind, or by means 
of fome material impreffion made on the mind by the brain, 
has fuggefted to a late writer a very diffcrent thcory ; 
that the mind, when it perceives an external object, quits 
the body, and is prefent to the objet of perception. “ ‘The 
* mind,” (fays the learned author of Antient Metaphyfics,) 
“is not where the body is, when it perceives what is 
“ diftant from the body, either in time or place, becaufe no- 
“thing can act, but when, and where, it is. Now, the mind 
“ aés when it perceives. The mind, therefore, of every ani- 
** mal who has memory or imagination, acts, and by confe~ 
“ fequence exifts, when and where the body is not; for it 
.“ perceives objects diftant from the body both in time and 
* place +.” Indeed, if we take for granted, that in perception 
the mind as upon the object, or the objet upon the mind, 
and, at the fame time, admit the truth of the maxim, that 


* « The flighteft philofophy” (fays Mr. Hume) “ teaches us, that nothing 
* can ever be prefent to the mind, but an image, or perception; and that the 
 fenfes are only the inlets, through which thefe images are conveyed; with- 
“ out being able to produce any immediate intercourfe between the mind and the 
obje&. The table, which we fee, feems to diminifh, as we remove farther 
from it: but the real table, which exifts independent of us; fuffers no al- 
* teration: it was, therefore, nothing but its image which was prefent to the 
“mind. Thefe” (he adds) ‘ are the obvious didtates of reafon,” 


Essay on the ACADEMICAL or SCEPTICAL PHILOsoPHy. 
f Ant. Met, vol. ii. py 306, 


a 
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* nothing can act but where it is,” we muft, of neceflity, con- 


clude, cither that objects are perceived in a way fimilar to 
what is fuppofed in the ideal theory, or that, in every act of 
perception, the foul quits the body, and is prefent to the object 
perceived. And accordingly, this alternative is exprefsly ftated 
by Malebranche ; who differs, however, from the writer laft 
quoted, in the choice which he makes of his hypothefie; and 
even tefts his proof of its truth on the improbability of the other 
opinion, “1 fuppofe,” fays he, “ that every one will grant, 
“that we pcrccive not external objects immediately, and of 
“ themfelves. We fee the fun, the ftars, and an infinity of 
“ objects without us; and it is not at all likely that, upon fuch 
“ occafions, the,foul fallies out of the body, in order to be pre- 
“femt to the objects perceived. She fees them not therefore 
“by themfelves; and the immediate objet of the mind is 
“ not the thing perceived, but fomething which is intimately: 
“ united to the foul; and it is that which I call an idea: fo 
“that by the word idea, 1 underftand nothing elfe here but 
“ that which is neareft to the mind when we perceive any 
* objedt.———It ought to be carefully obferved, that, in order 
“to the mind’s perceiving any object, it is abfolutely ne- 
“ceflary that the idea of that obje@ be actually prefent 
“to it. Of this it is not poffible to doubt. The things 
“which the foul perceives, are of two kinds. They are 
“either in the foul, or they are without the foul. - Thofe 
“ that are in the.foul, are its own thoughts; that is to fay, 
“all its different modifications. The foul has no need ‘of 
“ideas for perceiving thele things. But with regard to 

5 * things 
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“things without the foul, we cannot perceive them but by © a AP. 
means of ideas.” ees 


To thefe quotations, I fhall add another, which con- 
tains the opinion of Buffon upon the fubje@. As I do not 
underftand it fo completely, as to be able to tranflate itina 
manner intelligible to myfelf, I fhall tranfcribe it in the words 
of the author. 


“ L’ame s’unit intimement 4 tel objet qu’il lui plait, la dif 
* tance, la grandeur, Ia figure, rien ne peut nuire 4 cette union 
‘* lorfque l’ame la veut: elle fe fait et fe fait en uninftant..... 
“la volontd n’eft-elle done qu’un mouvement corporel, et la 
** contemplation un fimple attouchement? Comment cet attouche- 
*‘ ment pourroit-il fe faire fur un objet cloigné, fur un fujet 
“ abftrait? Comment pourroit-il s’opérer en un inftant indivi- 
“ fible? A-t-on jamais congu du mouvement, fans qu’il y éut 
“de Pefpace et du tems? La volonté, fi c’eft un mouvement, 
* n’eft donc pas un mouvement matériel, et fi l’union de l’ame 
“<4 fon objet eft un attouchement, un contad, cet attouchement 
ne fe fait-il pas au loin? ce contad n’eft il pas une pénd- 
* tration ?””, 


Aut thefe theories appear to me to have takert rife, firft, 
from an inattention to the proper object of philofophy, and an 
application of the fame general maxims to phyfical and to 
efficient caufes; and, fecondly, from an apprehenfion, that we 
underftand the connexion between impulfe and motion, better 

than 
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c - A P. than any other phyfical faa. From the detail which I have 
‘ given, it appears how extenfive an influence this prejudice has 


had on the inquiries both of natural philofophers and of meta- 
phyficians. 


In the foregoing reafonings, 1 have taken for granted, that 
motion may be produced by impulfe ; and have contented my- 
felf with afferting, that this faét is not more explicable, than 
the motions which the Newtonians refer to gravitation ; or than 
the intercourfe which is carried on between the mind and exter- 
nal objects in the cafe of perception. The truth, however, is, 
that fome of the ableft philofophers in Europe are now fatif- 
fied, not only that there is no evidence of motion being in 
any cafe produced by the aétual contaé&t of two bodies; but 
that very ftrong proofs may be given, of the abfolute im~ 
poffibility of fuch a fuppofition: and hence they have been 
led to conclude, that all the effeéts which are commonly 
referred to impulfe, arife from a power of repulfion, extend- 
ing to a finall and imperceptible diftance round every ele- 
ment of matter. If this doétrine thall be confirmed by 
future fpeculations in phyfics, it muft appear to be a cu- 
tious circumftance in the hiftory of fcience, that philofo- 
phers have been fo long occupied in attempting to trace 
all the phenomena of matter, and even fome of the phe- 
nomena of mind, to a general faét, which, upon an accurate 
examination, is found to have no exiftende.———I do not make 
this obfervation with a view té depreciate the labours of thefe 
philofophers ; for, although the fyftem of Bofcovich were com- 

plétely 
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pletely eftablithed, it would not diminith, in the fmalleft de- C aA P. 
gree, the value of thofe phyfical inquiries, which have pro- eee 


ceeded on the common hypothefis, with refpeé&t to impulfe. 
The laws which regulate the communication of motion, in the 
cafe of appatent contaét, are the moft general facts we obferve 
among the terreftrial phenomena; and they are, of all phyfical 
events, thofe which are the moft familiar to us, from our ear- 
lieft infancy. It was therefore not only natural but proper, that 
philofophers fhould begin their phyfical inquiries, with at- 
tempting to refer to thefe, (which are the moft general laws 
of nature, expofed to the examination of our fenfes,) the par- 
ticular appearances they wifhed to explain. And, if ever the 
theory of Bofcovich fhould be completely eftablithed, it will 
have no other effect, than to refolve thefe laws into fome prin- 
ciple ftill more general, without affecting the foliditv of the 
common doétrine, fo far as it goes. 


SECTION IIL 
Of Dr. Reid's Speculations on the Subject of Perception. 


¥ T was chiefly in confequence of the fceptical conclufions 
which Bifhop Berkeley and Mr. Hume had deduced from 
the ancient theories of perception, that Dr. Reid was led to call 
them in queftion; and he appears to me to have fhewn, in the 
moft fatisfactory manner, not only that they are perfealy 
hypothetical, but that the fuppofitions they involve, are abfurd 
and 
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Cone and impodfible. His reafonings, on this part of our conftitutien, 
ee eee uagoubtedly form the moft important acceffiva which the phi- 


lofephy of the human mind has received fince the time of Mr, 
Locke. 


Bur although Dr. Reid has been at much pains to over- 
turn the old ideal fyftem, he has not ventured to fubfitute 
any hypothefis of his own in its place. And, indeed, he was 
too well acquainted with the limits which Nature has prefcnibed 
to our philofophical inquiries, to think of indulging his curio- 
fity, in fuch unprofitable fpeculations. All, therefore, that he 
is to be underftood as aiming at, in his inquiries concerning our 
perceptive powers, is to give a precife ftate of the fact, divefted 
of ali theoretical expreffions ; in order to prevent philofophers 
from impofing on themielves any. longer, by words without 
meaning; and to extort from them an acknowledgment, that, 
with refpect to the procefs of nature in perception, they are no 
lefa ignorant than the vulgar. 


AccorDING to this view of Dr. Reid’s reafonings, on the 
fubjed of perception, the purpofe'to which they are fubfervient 
may appear to fome to be of no very confiderable importance ; 
but the truth is, that one of the moft valuable effedis of genuine 
phitefophy, is to remind us of the limited powers of the humadi 
underftanding ; and to revive thofe natural feelings of wander 
and admiration, at the {pe@tacle of thé univerit, which are apt 
to languith, in confequence of long familierity. The moft pros 

found-diiseveries whith are placed withia the reach of oun ei 
fcarver, \jaftead of laying open'to our-view the effieient 
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taufes of natural appearances, lead to a confeffion of human C HA: 
ignorance; for, while they flatter the pride of man, and in- sen paaaled 


creafe his power, by enabling him to trace the fimple and beau- 
tiful laws by which phyfical events are regulated, they call his 
attention, at the fame time, to thofe general and ultimate ‘facts 
which bound the narrow circle of his knowledge; and which, 
by evincing to him the operation of powers, whofe nature mult 
for ever remain unknown, ferve to remind him of the infuf- 
ficiency of his faculties to penetrate the fecrets of the univerfe. 
Wherever we dire& our inquiries; whether to the anatomy and 
phyfiology of animals, to the growth of vegetables, to the 
chemical attractions and repulfions, or to the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; we perpetually perceive the effects of powers 
which cannot belong to matter. Toa certain length we are 
able to proceed ; but in every refearch, we meet with a linc, 
which no induftry nor ingenuity can pafs. It is a line too, 
which is marked with fufficient diftin€tnefe; and which no man 
now thinks of paffing, who has juft views of the nature and 
obje& of philofophy. It forms the feparation between that 
field which falls under the furvey of the phyfical inquirer, 
and that unknown region, of which, though it was neceflary 
that we fhould be affured of the exiftence, in order to lay a 
foundation for the doctrines of natural theology, it hath not 
pleafed the Author of the inniverfe to reveal to ug the wonders, in 
this infant ftate of our being. It was, in fact, chiefly by tracing 
out this line, that Lord Bacon did fo much fervice to {cience. 


Busips this effed, which. is common to all our philofo- 
phical purfuite, of; imprefling the mind with a fenfe of that 
N myfte- 
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CHAT myfterious epency, or efficiency, into which general laws muft 
tommy he nefolved; they have a tendency, in many cafes, to revive 


thofe emotions of wonder and of curiofity, which the appear- 
anees of nature are fo admirably fitted to excite; but which 
they ceafe to produce, in confequence of long familiarity. In 
order to countera&t the influence of habit in weakening thefe 
emotions, it is neceflary either to lead the attention to facts 
which are calculated to ftrike by their novelty, or to prefent to 
the mind familiar appearances in a new light: and fuch are the 
neceflary and obvious effects of philofophical inquiries; fometimes 
extending our views to parts of nature which are removed from 
Vulgar obfervation; and fometimes correcting our firft ap- 
ptehenfions with refpe& to ordinary evente———The com- 
munication of motion by impulfe, (as I already hinted,) is 
as unaccountable as any phenomenon we know; and yet, 
moft men are difpofed to confider it, as a fact which does 
not refult from will, but from neceffiry. To fach men, 
it may be ufeful to dire& their attentién to the univerfal 
law of gravitation; which, although not more wonderful in 
ifelf, than the common effects of impulfe, is more fitted, by 
its novelty, to awaken their attention, and to excite their curi- 
éfity. Ifthe theory of Boftovich fhould ever be eftablifhed on 
a fatiefaCtory foundation, it would have this tendency in a ftill 
tore rétharkable degree, by teaching us that the commutica- 
tin of motion by impulfe, (which we are apt tp tonfider as a 
seceflary troth,) has no exiftetice in nature} and that every 
tafe’ im which it appears to our fenfes to take piace, is a phe~ 
peeienen no loli inewplicable, than that principle of uttradtion 
which dinids together'the molt réevacte parts of the univerfe. 
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. Ig fuch, however, be the effe&s of our philofophical pur- CH ar. 
fuits whea fuccefsfully conducted, it muft be confeffed that ene 


the tendency of imperfe& or erroneous theories is widely dif- 
ferent. By a fpecious folution of infuperable difficulties, they 
fo dazzle and bewilder the underftanding, as, at once, to pre- 
vent us from advancing, with fteadinels, towards the limit of 
human knowledge; and from perceiving the exiftence of a 
region beyond it, into which philofophy is not permitted: to 
enter, In fuch cafes, it is the bufinels of genuine {cience to 
unmaik the impofture, and to point out clearly, both to the learned 
and to the vulgar, what reafon can, and what the cannot, accom- 
plith. Thia, I apprehend, hae been done, with refpect to the hiflory 
of our perceptions, in the moft fatisfactory manner, by ‘Dr. 
Reid, ——-When a perfon little accuftomed to metaphyfical 
fpeculations is told, that, ia the cafe of volition, there are cer~ 
tain invifible fluids, gated from the mind to the organ 
which is moved ; and that, in the cafe of perception, the exe 
iftence and qualities of the external obje& are made known to 
us by means of fpecies, or phantafms, or images, which are pra- 
fent to the mind in the fenforium ; he is apt to conclude, that 
the intercourfe between mind aod matter is much lefs myite~ 
rious than he had fuppofed; and that, although thefe ex- 
prefiona may not convey to him any very diftin meaning, 
their import is perfectly underftood by philofophers. It is 
now, I think, pretty generally acknowledged by phbyfiolo- 
gift, that the influence of the will over the body, is a myltery 
which has sicyer yet been unfolded; but, fingular as it may ap- 
peat, Dr. Reid was the fir perfon who had courage to lay 
completely afide aH the common hypothetical language con- 
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CHA P. céteing perception, and to exhibit the difficulty in all ite mag- 


ons iitude, By a plain ftatement of the fad. To what then, it 


may be afked, does this flatement amount?—Merely to this; 
that the mind is fo formed, that certain impreffions produced om 
our organs of fenfe by external objetts, are followed by cor- 
refpondent fenfations; and that thefe fenfations, (which have 
rio more refemblance to the qualities of matter,-than the words 
of a language have to the things they denote,) are followed by 
a perception of the exiftence and qualities of the bodies by 
which the impreffions are made ;_ that all the fteps of this pro~ 
cefs are equally incomprehenfible ; and that, for any thing we 
can prove to the contrary, the connexion between the fenfation 
and the perception, as well as that between the impreffion and 
the fenfation, may be both arbitrary: that it is therefore by no 
means impoffible, that our fenfations may be merely the occa- 
fions on which the correfpondent perceptions are excited; and 
that, at any rate, the confideration of thefe fenfations, whick 
are attributes of mind, can throw no light on the manner in 
which we acquire our knowledge of the exiftence and qualities 
of body. From this view of the fubjeé, it follows, that it is 
external objects themfelves, and not any fpecies or images of 
thefe objects, that the mind perceives; and that, although, by 
the conftitution of our nature, cértain fenfations are rendered 
the conftant antecedents of our perceptions, yet it is juft as 
difficult to explain how our perceptions are obtained by their 
means, as it would be, upon the fuppofition, that the mind 
wére'all at once infpired with them, without apy concomitant 
Sehfdtions whatever. 


THESE 
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Ll 
pérceptions.;i :and-they evidently ftrike at the root of all the eyed 


common:theories upon the fubje@. The laws, however, which 
regulate thefe perceptions, are different in the cafe of the diffe~ 
rent fenfes, and form a very curious object of philofophical 
inquiry.—Thofe, in particular, which regulate the acquired 
perceptions of fight, lead to fome very interefting and important 
{fpeculations ; and, I think, have never yet been explained in a 
manner completely fatisfactory. To treat of them in detail, 
does not fall under the plan of this work; but I hall have 
occafion to make a few remarks on them, in the chapter on 
Conception. 


Tw oppofition to what I have here obferved on the import- 
ance of Dr. Reid’s fpeculations concerning our perceptive 
powers, I am fenfible it may be urged, that they amount merely 
to a negative difcovery; and it is poffible, that fome may 
even be forward to remark, that it was unneceffaty to em- 
ploy fo much labour and ingenuity as he has done, to over~ 
throw an hypotfiefis of which a plain account would have been 
a fufficient refutation.—To fuch perfons, I would beg leave tc 
fuggeft, that, although, in confequence of the jufter views in 
pneumatology, which now begin to prevail, (chiefly, I believe, 


in confequence of Dr. Reid's writings,) the ideal fyftem may ap-' 


pear to many readers tinphilofophical’ arid puerile ; yet the cafe 
was very different when this author entered tipon his inquiries: 
atid T may even venture to add, that few pofitive difcoverics, in 
the whole hiffory of fcience, can be méntioned, whith found a 
julter 
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c no P. jufter elaim to literary reputation, than to have: detetted, {6 
teamed “Clearly and unanfwerably, the fallacy of an hypothede, which 


has defcended to us from the earlielt ages of phitofophy; and 
which, in modern times, has not only ferved to Berkeley 
and Hume as the bafis of their fceptical fyftems, but was 
adopted as an indifputable truth by Locke, by Clarke, and by 
Newton. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Origin of our Knowledge. 


HE philofophers who endeavoured to explain the opera- 

tions of the human mind by the theory of ideas, and 
who took for granted, that in every exertion of thought there 
exifts in the mind fome obje& diftin& from the thinking 
fubftance, were naturally led to inquire whence thefe ideas 
derive their origin; in particular, whether they are conveyed 
to the mind from without by means of the fenfes, or form part, 
of its original furniture ? 


‘Wits refpeé to this queftion, the opinions of the ancients were 
various ; but as the influence of thefe opinions on the prevailing 
fyftems of the prefent age is not very confiderable, it is not ne~ 
ceflary, for any of the purpofes I have in view in this work, to 
confider them particularly. The moderns, too, have been much, 
divided am the fubje®; fome holding with Des Cartes, that 

the 
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the miod is furnithed with certain innate ideas; others, with © HA P. 
Mir, Locke, that ail our ideas may be traced from fenfation and * \seyamas 
refleGtion; and many, {efpecially among the later metaphy- 

ficians in France,) that they may be all traced from fenfation 

alone. 


Or thefe theories, that of Mr. Locke deferves more partictt 
larly our attention; as it has ferved as the bafis of moft of the 
metaphyfical fyftems which have appeared fince his time; and 
as the difference between it and the theory which derives all our 
ideas from fenfation alone, is rather apparent than real. 


In order to convey a juft notion of Mr. Locke’s dodtrine 
concerning the origin of our ideas, it is neceflary to remark, 
that he refers to fenfation, all the ideas which we are fuppofed 
to receive by the external fenfes; our ideas, for example, of 
colours, of founds, of hardnefs, of extenfton, of motion; 
and, in fhort, of all the quakities and modes of matter; to re- 
flieGtion, the ideas of our own mental operations which we 
derive from confcionfnefs; our ideas, for example, of memory, 
ef imagination, of volition, of pleafure, and of pain. Thefe 
two fourees, according to him, furnith us with all our fimple 
ideas, and the only power which the mind poffeffes over them, 
is to perform certain operations, in the way of compofition, 
abftrattion, generatifztion, &c. on the materials which ic thus 
eolledts in the tourfé of its experience. The laudable defire 
of My. Locke, to introduce precifion and perfpicnity into meta- 
phyfical fpeculations, and his anxiety to guard the mind againft 


error 
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CHAP. error in general, naturally prepoffeffed him in favour of a 
e-—v* doftrine, which, when compared with thofe of hie predeceffors, 


was intelligible and fimple; and which, by fuggefting a me- 
thod, apparently eafy and palpable, of analyfing our knowledge 
into its elementary principles, feemed to furnifh an antidote 
againft thofe prejudices which had been favoured by the hy- 
pothefis of innate ideas. It is now a confiderable time fince 
this fundamental principle of Mr. Locke's fyftem began to lofe 
its authority in England; and the {ceptical conclufions, which 
it, had been employed to fupport by fome later writers, fur- 
nithed its opponents with very plaufible arguments againft 
it. The late learned Mr. Harris, in particular, frequently 
mentions this doétring of Mr. Locke, and always in 
terms of high indignation. “ Mark,” (fays he, in one paf- 
fage,) “the order of things, according to the account of 
“ our later metaphyficians. Firft, comes that huge body, the 
fenfible world. Then this, and its attributes, beget fenfible 
“ideas. Then, out of fenfible ideas, by a kind of lopping’ 
“ and pruning, are made ideas intelligible, whether fpecifie gr 
general. Thus, fhould they admit that mind was coéval with 
“ body; yet, till body gave it ideas, and awakened its dormant 
“ powers, it could at beft have been nothing more than a fort. 
* of sean capacity ; for innate ideas it could not poffibly have 
* any.” And, in another paflage : “ For my own part, when 
“ J read the detail about fenfation and reflexion, and am taught 
** the procefs at large how my ideas are all generated, I ecm 
es to view the human foul, in the fight of a crucible, where 
*© truths are produced by a kind of logical chemiftry. ig 
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Ir Dr. Reid’s reafonings on the fubject of ideas be admitted, 
all thefe {peculations with refpedt to their origin fall to the 
ground; and the queftion to which they relate, is reduced 
merely to a queftion of fa&t ; concerning the occafions on which 
the mind is firft led to form thofe fimple notions into which 
our thoughts may be analyfed, and which may be confidered 
as the principles or elements of human knowledge. With re- 
fpe&t to many of thefe notions, this inquiry involves no diffi- 
culty. No one, for example, can be at a lofs to afcertain the 
occafiens on which the notions of colours and founds are firft 
formed by the mind: for thefe notions are confined to indivi- 
duals who are pofleffed of particular fenfes, and cannot, by any 
combination of words, be conveyed to thofe who never enjoyed 
the ufe of them. The hiftory of our notions of extenfion and 
figure, (which may’be fuggefted to the mind by the exercife 
either of fight or of touch,) is not altogether fo obvious; and 
accordingly, it has been the fubjet of various controverfies. 
To trace the origin of thefe, and of our other fimple notions 
with refpe&t to the qualities of matter; or, in other words, to 
defcribe the occafions on which, by the laws of our nature, they 
are fuggefted to the mind, is one of the leading objets of Dr. 
Reid’s inquiry, in his analyfis of our external fenfes ; in which 
he carefully avoids every hypothefis with refpect to the inex- 
plicable phenomena of perception and of thought, and confines 
himfelf {crupuloufly to a literal ftlatement of fadts.—Similar 
inquiries to thefe, may be propofed, concerning the occafions 
on which we form the notions of time, of motion, of aumber, 
of caufation, and an infinite variety of others. Thus, it has been 
ebferved by different authors, that every perception of change 
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Cc x AP. fuggefts to the mind the notion of a cau/e, without which that 
lal change could not have happened. Dr. Reid remarks, that, 


without the faculty of memory, our perceptive powers could 
never have led us to form the idea of motion. J thall after- 
wards fhew, ia the fequel of this work, that without the fame 
faculty of memory, we never could have formed the notion of 
time ; and that without the faculty of abftraction, we could not 
have formed the notion of number. Such inquiries, with 
refpeét to the origin of our knowledge, are curious and im- 
portant; and if conduted with judgment, they may lead to 
the moft certain conclufions ; as they aim at nothing more than 
to afcertain fads, which, although not obvious to fuperficial 
obfervers, may yet be difcovered by patient inveftigation. 





From the remarks which have been juft made on our notions 
of time, of motion, and of number, it is evident, that the in- 
quiry concerning the origin of human knowledge cannot pof- 
fibly be difcuffed at the egmmencement of fuch a work as this ; 
but that it muft be refumed im different parts of it, as thofe 
faculties of the mind come under our view, with which the 
formation of our different fimple notions is connected. 


With refped to the gencral queftion, Whether all our know-~ 
ledge may be ultimately traced from our fenfations? I fhall.only 
obferve at prefent, that the opinion we form concerning it, is 
ef much lefs confequence than is commonly fuppofed. That 
the miad cannot, without the groffeft abfurdity, be confidered: 
in the light of a receptacle which is gradually furnifhed from 
withont, by materials introduced by the channel of the fenfes; 

nor 
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nor in that of a ¢abula rafa, upon which copies or refemblances C tm P. 
of things external are imprinted; I have already fhewn at Womens 


fufficient length. Although, therefore, we fhould acquiefce in 
the conclufion, that, without our organs of fenfe, the mind 
muft have remained deftitute of knowledge, this conceffion 
could have no tendency whatever to favour the principles of 
materialifm ; as it implies nothing more than that the impref- 
fions made on our ienfes by external objects, furnifh the 
occafions on which the mind, by the laws of its conftitution, is 
led to perceive the qualities of the material world, and to 
exert all the different modifications of thought of which it is 


capable. 


From the very flight view of the fubje&, however, which 
has been already given, it is fufficiently evident, that this doc- 
trine, which refers the origin of all our knowledge to the 
occafions furnifhed by fenfe, muft be received with many limita- 
tions. That thefe ideas, which Mr. Locke calls ideas of 
reflexion, (or, in other words, the notions which we form of 
the fubje&ts of our own confcioufnels,) are not fuggefted to the 
mind immediately by the fenfations arifing from the ufe of our 
organs of perception, is granted on all hands; and, therefore, 
the amount of the doctrine now mentioned, is nothing more 
than this; that the firft occafions on which our various intel- 
le€tual faculties are exercifed, are furnifhed by the impreffions 
made on our organs of fenfe; and confequently, that, without 
thefe impreffions, it would have been impoffible for us to arrive 


at the knowledge of our faculties. Agreeably to this explana- 
O2 tion 
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CHAP. tion of the doétrine, it may undoubtedly be faid with plaufi- 
w—— bility, (and, I am inclined to believe, with truth,) that the oc- 


eafions on which all our notions ate formed, are furnifhed 
either immediately or ultimately by fenfe; but, if I am not 
much miftaken, this is not the meaning which is commonly 
annexed to the dodtrine, either by its advocates or their oppo- 
nents. One thing at leaft is obvious, that, in this fenfe, it 
does not lead to thofe confequences which have interefted one 
party of philofophers in ite defence, and another in its re 
futation. 


THERE is another very important confideration which de~ 
ferves our attention in this argument: that, even on the fuppo- 
Gition that certain impreffions on our organs of fenfe are- 
neceflary to awaken the mind to a confcioufnefs of its own ex- 
iftence, and to give rife to the exercife of its various faculties ; 
yet all this might have happened, without our having any 
knowledge of the qualities, or even of the exiftence, of the ma- 
terial world. To facilitate the admiffion of this propofition, 
let us fuppofe a being formed in. every other refpedt like man; 
but poffefled of no fenfes, excepting thofe of hearing and {mell- 
ing. I make choice of thefe two fenfes, becaufe it is obvious, 
that by. means of them alone we never could have arrived at. 
the knowledge of the primary qualities of matter, or even of 
‘the exiftence of things external, All that we could: poffibly- 
have inferred from our occafional ferfations of. {melt and found,, 
‘would ‘have been, that there exffted fome unknown caufe by: 


‘which they were produced. 
Lan: 
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Ler us fuppofe then a particular fenfation to be excited in © ss AP. 
the mind of fuch a being. The moment this happens, he muft eee 
neceflarily acquire the knowledge of two faéts at once: that of 
the exiftence of the /enfation; and that of bis own exiflence, as a 
fentient being. After the fenfation is at an end, he can remem- 
ber he felt it; he can conceive that he feels it again. If he has 
felt a variety of different fenfations, he can compare them toge» 
ther in refpect of the pleafure or the pain they have afforded 
him ; and will naturally defre the return of the agreeable fenfa~ 
tions, and be afraid of the return of thofe which were painfuk 
If the fenfations of fmell and found are both excited in his mind 
at the fame time, he can affend to either of them he chufes, 
and withdraw his attention from the other: or he can with 
draw his aftention from both, and fix it on fome fenfation 
he has felt formerly. In this manner, he might be led, merely 
by fenfations exifling in his mind, and conveying to him no 
information concerning matter, to exereife maay of his moft 
important faculties; and amidft all thefe different modifier 
cations and operations of his mind, he would feel, with irre~ 
fiftible conviction, that they all belong te one and the fame 
fentient and intelligent being; or, in other worde, that they 
are all modifications and operations of himfelf—I fay nothing, 
at prefent, of the various fimple notions, (or fimple ideas, 
as they are commonly called,) which would arife in his 
mind; for example, the ideas of aumber, of duration, ef caufe 
and effect, of perfonal identity; all of which, though perfedtly 
unlike his fenfations, could not fail to be fuggefted by 
means of them. Such a being, then, might know all that 


we know of mind at prefent; and as his language would 
be 
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c ie A P. be appropriated to mind folely, and not borrowed by analogy 
eee from material phenomena, he would even poffefs important ad- 
vantages over us in condudting the ftudy of pneumatology. 


From thefe obfervations it fufficiently appears, what is the 
real amount of the celebrated doctrine, which refers the origin 
of all our knowledge to our fenfations; and that, even grant- 
ing it to be true, (which, for my own part, I am difpofed to do, 
in the fenfe in which ] have now explained it,) it would by no 
means follow from it, that our notions of the operations of mind, 
nor even many of thofe notions which are commonly fuggefted 
to us, in the firft inflance, by the perception of external objects, 
are neceffarily fulfequent to our knowledge of the qualities, or 
even of the exiftence, of matter. 


Tue remarks which I have offered on this doétrine, will 
not appear fuperfluous to thofe who recollect that, although 
it has, for many years paft, been a fubje& of controverfy 
in England, it continues ftill to be implicitly adopted by the 
beft philofophical writers in France; and that it has been 
employed by fome of them to fupport the fyftem of materi- 
alifm; and by others to thew, that the intelleQual diftinGions 
between man and brutes, arife entirely from the differences in 


their animal organization, and in their powers of external 
perception. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


Of Attention. 


HEN we are deeply engaged in converfation, or occu- C H A P. 
pied with any {peculation that is interefting to the mind, HT: , 
the furrounding objects either do not produce in us the percep- 
tions they are fitted to excite; or thefe perceptions are inftantly 
forgotten. Aclock, for example, may ftrike in the fame room 
with us, without our being able, next moment, to recollect 
whether we heard it or not. 


In thefe, and fimilar cafes, I believe, it is commonly 
taken for granted, that we really do not perceive the ex- 
ternal objet. From fome analogous faéts, however, I am 
inclined to fufpe& that this opinion is not well-founded. A 
perfon who falls afleep at church, and is fuddenly awaked, is 
unable to recollect the laft words fpoken by the preacher; 
or even to recolleét that he was fpeaking at all. And 
yet, that fleep does not fufpend entirely the powers of per- 


ception, may be inferred from this, that if the preacher 
were 
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c a P. were to make a fudden paufe in his difcourfe, every perfon 
lenyeed in the congregation who was afleep, would inftantly awake. 


In this cafe, therefore, it appears, that a perfon may be con- 
{cious of a perception, without being able afterwards to recol- 
lec it. 


Many other inftances of the fame general fact might be 
produced. When we read a book, (efpecially in a language 
which is not perfectly familiar to us,) we muft perceive fuc- 
ceffively every different letter, and muft afterwards combine 
thefe letters into fyllables and words, before we compre- 
hend the meaning of a fentence. This procefs, however, 
pafles through the mind, without leaving any trace in the 
memory. 


Ir has been proved by optical. writers, that, in perceiving 
the diftances of vifible objects from the eye, there is a judg- 
ment of the underftanding antecedent to the perception. In 
fome cafes, this judgment is founded on a variety of circum- 
ftances combined together; the conformation of the organ 
neceflary for diftin& vifion ; the inclination of the optic axes; 
the diftinétnefs or indiftinGinefs of the minute parts of the ob- 
jeQ; the diftances of the intervening objects from each other, 
and from the eye; and, perhaps, on other circumftances be- 
fides thefe: and yet, in confequence of our familiarity with 
fuch proceffes from our earlieft infancy, the perception feems 
to be inftantaneous; and it requires much reafoning, to con- 
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wince perfons unaccuftomed to philofophical {peculations, that © Hat 


the fact is otherwife, 


ANOTHER inftance of a ftill more familiar nature, may be 
of ufe for the farther illuftration of the fame fubjedt. It is 
well known, that our thoughts do not fucceed each other at 
random, but according to certain laws of affociation, which 
modern philofophers have been at much pains to inveftigate. It 
frequently, however; happens, particularly when the mind is 
animated by converfation, that it makes a fudden tranfition 
from one fubje&t to another, which, -at firft view, appears to be 
very remote from it; and that it requires a confiderable degree 


.of reflexion, to enable the perfon himfelf by whom the tranfi-. 


tion was made, to afcertain what were the intermediate ideas. 
A curious inftance of fuch a fudden tranfition is mentioned by 
Hobbes in his Leviathan. “In a company,” (fays he,) “ in 
* which the converfation turned on the civil war, what could 
“be conceived’ more impertinent, than for a perfon to afk 
“ abruptly, What was the value. of a Roman denarius? Ona 
“ Tittle reflexion, however, I was eafily able to trace the traim. 
“of thought which fuggefled the queftion; for the original 
“ fabje& of difcourfe naturally introduced the hiftory of the 
“ King, and of the treachery: of thofe who furrendered his per- 
© fon to his enemies; this again introduced the treachery of 
“Judas Ifcariot, and the fum, of money which he'received for 


# his. reward.—And_ all this train of ideas,” fays Hobbes,- 


« paffed through the mind of the fpeaker in a twinkling, in 


 ‘sigplequence’of the velocity.of thought.” It is by no means. 


improbable, that if the fpeaker himfelf had been interrogated 
about the connexion of ideas, which-led him afide from the 
P original 
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Cc H A P. original topic of difcourfe, he would have found himfelf, at firft, 
—— ata lofs for an anfwer. 


In the inflances which have been laft mentioned, we have 
alfo a proof, that a perception, or an idea, which paffes through 
the mind, without leaving any trace in the memory, may yet 
ferve to introduce other ideas connedted with it by the laws of 
affociation. Other proofs of this important fag fhall be men- 
tioned afterwards. 


‘WHEN a perception or an idea paffes through the mind, 
without our being able to recollect it next moment, the vulgar 
themfelves afcribe our want of memory to a want of attention. 
Thus, in the inftance already mentioned, of the clock, a perfon, 
upon obferving that the minute hand had juft paffed wwelve, 
would naturally fay, that he did not attend to the clock when it 
was ftriking. There feems, therefore, to be a certain effort of 
mind upon which, even in the judgement of the vulgar, memory 
in fome meafure depends; and which they diftinguifh by the 


name of attention. 


* 


THE connexion between attention and memory has been 
remarked by many authors. “* Nec dubium eft,” (fays Quinc- 
tilian, {peaking of memory,) “ quin plurimum in hac parte, 
“ valeat mentis intentio, et velut acies luminum a profpectu 
“ rerum quas intuetur non averfa.” ‘The fame obfervation has 
been made by Locke *, and by moft of the writers on the fub- 
jet of education. 


“ « Memory depends much on attention and repetition”? Locke's Effay, 
b. i. chap. x, 


Bur 
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But although the connexion between attention and memory © 5 rs P. 
has been frequently remarked in general terms, I do not ae 


recolle& that the power of attention has been mentioned by 
any of the writers on pneumatology, in their enumeration of 
the faculties of the mind *; nor has it been confidered by any 
one, fo far as E know, as of fufficient importance to deferve a 
particular examination. Hlelvetius, indeed, in his very inge- 
nious work, De /’E/prit, has intitled one of his chapters, 
De Vinegale capacité ad’ Attention; but what he confiders under 
this article, is chiefly that capacity of patient inquiry, (or as he 
calls it, we attention fuivie,) upon which philofophical genius 
feems in a great meafure to depend. He has alfo remarked f, 
with the writers already mentioned, that the impreflion which 
any thing makes on the memory, depends much on the degree of 


* Some important obfervations on the fubje& of attention occur in different 
parts of Dr. Reid’s writings; particularly in his Effays on the Intelleétual Powers 
of Man, p. 62.; and in his Effays on the A@tive Powers of Man, p. 78, et 
feq>—To this ingenious author we are indebted for the remark, that attention 
to things external, i8 properly called obfervation ; and attention to the fubjects of 
our confcioufnefs, reflexion. He has alfo explained the caufes of the peculiar dif+ 
ficulties which accompany this laft exertion of, the mind, &nd which form the 
chief obftacles to the progrefs of pneumatology. I fhall have occafion, in ano- 
ther part of this work, to treat of habits of inattention in general, and to fug~ 
geft fome practical hints with refpe€t to the culture both of the powers of 
obfervation and reflexion. The view which I propofe to take of attention at 
prefent, is extremely limited; and is intended merely to comprehend fuch 
general principles as are neceffary to prepare the reader for the chapters which 
are to follow. 


+ % C’eft Pattention, plus ou ntoins grande, qui grave plus ou moins pro- 
 fondément les objet dans la memoire.” 
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C H A P. attention we give to it; but he has taken no notice of that effort 
wv which is abfolutely eflential to the loweft degree of memory. 


It is this effort that I propofe to confider at prefent ;—not thofe 
different degrees of attention which imprint things more or lefs 
deeply on the mind, but that at or effort without which we 
have no recollection or memory whatever. 


With refpect to the nature of this effort, it is perhaps im- 
poffible for us totobtain much fatisfaction. We often fpeak of 
greater and lefs degrees of attention; and, I believe, in thefe 
cafes, conceive the mind (if I may ufe the expreffion) to exert 
itfelf with different degrees of energy. I am doubtful, how- 
ever, if this expreflion conveys any diftint meaning. For my 
own part, I am inclined to fuppofe, (though I would by ne 
means be underftood to {peak with confidence,) that it is effen- 
tial to memory, that the perception or the idea’ that we would 
wifh to remember, fhould remain in the mind for a certain 
{pace of time, and fhould be contemplated by it exclufively of 
every thing elfe; and-that attention confifts partly (perhaps 
entirely) in the effort of the mind, to detain the idea or the 
perception, and to exclude the other objects that folicit its 
notice. 


NotwiTHsTANDING, however, the difficulty of afcertaining, in 
what this act of the mind confifts, every perfon mutt be fatisfied of 
itsreality from his own confcioufnels; and of its effentialconnexion 
with the power of memory. Ihave already mentioned feveral in- 
ftances of ideas pafling through the mind, without our being 

able 
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able to recolle€&t them next moment. Thefe inftances were © a P. 
produced, merely to illuftrate the meaning I annex to tte word Uomymewd 


attention ; and te recall to the recolleGion of the reader, a few 
ftriking cafes, m which the pofhibility of our carrying on a 
procefs of thought, which we are unable to attend to at the 
time, or to remember afterwards, is acknowledged.in the re- 
ceived fyftems of philofophy. I fhall now mention fome other 
phenomena, which appear to me to be “a to thefe, 
and to be explicable in the fame manner; gh they have 
commonly been referred to very different principles. 


Tue wonderful effect of practice in the formation of habits, 
has been often, and juftly, taken notice of, as one of the moft 
curious circumftances in the human conftitution. A mecha- 
nical operation, for example, which we at firft performed 
with the utmoft difficulty, comes, in time, to be fo familiar 
to us, that we are able to perform it without the fmalleft 
danger of miftake ; even while the attention appears to be com- 
plefely engaged with other fubjects. The truth feems to be, 
tilat, in confequence of the affociation of ideas, the different 
fteps of the procefs prefent themfelves fucceflively to the 
thoughts, without any recollection on our part, and with a 
degree of rapidity proportioned to the tength of our experience ; 
fo as to fave us entirely the trouble of hefitation and reflexion, 


by giving us every moment a precife and fteady notion of the 


effect to be produced *. 
In 


* I do not mean by this obfervation, to call in queftion the effects which the 
practice of the mechanical arts has on the mujcles of the body. Thefe are a» 
indifputable 
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In the cafe of fome operations which are very familiar to us, 
we find, ourfelves unable to attend to, or to recollect, the a@s of 
the will by which they were preceded ; and accordingly, fome 
philofophers of great eminence have called in queftion the ex- 
iftence of fuch volitions; and have reprefented our habitual 
actions as involuntary and mechanical. But furely the circum- 
ftance of our inability to recolle& our velitions, does not autho- 
rife us to difpute their poffibilicy ; any more than our inability 
to attend to tigers’ of the mind, in eftimating the diftance 
of an obje@ from the eye, authorifes us to affirm that the per- 
ception is inftantaneous. Nor does it add any force to the 
‘objetion to urge, that there are inftances in which we find it 
difficult, or perhaps impoffible, to check our habitual aCions 
by a contrary volition. For it muft be remembered, that this 
contrary volition does not remain with us fteadily during the 
whole operation; but is merely a general intention or refolution, 
which is banifhed from the mind, as foon as the occafion pre- 
fents itfelf, with which the habitual train of our thoughts and 
volitions is affociated *, 





indifputable as its effeéts on the mind.—A man who has been accuftomed to 
write with his right hand, can write better Wath his left hand, than another who 
never praCtifed the art at all; bie he cannot write fo well with his left hand as 
with his right.—The effects of practice, therefore, it thould feem, are produced 
y on the mind, and partly on the body, 

*"'® ‘The folution of this difficulty, which is given by Dr. Pogperfield, is fome- 
what curious. : 
« Such is the power of cuftom and habit, that many ations which are no 

« doubt voluntary, and proceed from out mind, are in certain circumftances 


4 yentesed neceflary, fo as to appear altogether mechanical, and independent 
86 of 
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Ir may indeed be faid, that thefe obfervations only prove the © HA P. 
poffibility that our habitual aétions may be voluntary. But if (uenjem 


this be admitted, nothing more can well be required ; for furcly, 
if thefe phenomena are clearly explicable from the known and 
acknowledged laws of the human mind, it would be unphilo- 
fophical to devife a new principle, on purpofe to account for 
them. The doétrine, therefore, which I have laid down with 
refpect to the nature of habits, is by no means founded on hy- 
pothefis, as has been objected to me by forté of my friends ; 
but, on the contrary, the charge of hypothelfis falls on thofe who 
attempt to explain them, by faying that they are mechanical or 
automatic ; a do&rine which, if it is at all intelligible, muft be 
underftood as implying the exiftence of fome law of our confti- 
tution, which has been hitherto unobferved by philofophers ; 
and to which, I believe, it will*be difficult to find any thing 
analogous in our conftitution. 


In the foregoing obfervations, I have had in view a favourite 
doGrine of Dr. Hartley’s;‘ which has been maintained alfo of 
Tate by a much higher authority, I mean Dr. Reid. 





“ of our wills; but it does net from thence foffew, that our mind is not con- 
‘‘ cerned in fuch motions, but only that it has impofed upon itfelf a law, 
“ whereby it regulates and governs them to the greateft advantage. In all this, 
“ there is nothing of inttinfical neceffity ; the mind is at abfolute liberty to act 
*¢ ag it pleafes; but being a wife agent, it cannot chufe but to a@ in conformity 
“ to this law, by reafon of the utility and advantage that arifes from this way 
* of acting.” TREATISE ON THE Eye, vol. ii, p» 17» 


“ Hasir” 
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‘¢ Hasrr ® (fays this ingenious author) “ differs from ine 
“* fing, not in its nature, but im jits origing the laft being 
natural, the firft acquired. Both operate without will or 
“4 intention, without thought, and therefore may be cailed 
* mechanical principles.” In another paflage +, he exprefles 
himfelf thus: “ I conceive it to be a part of our conftitution, 
“ that what we have been accuftomed todo, we acquire not only 
* a facility but a pronenefs to do on like occafions; fo that it 
“ requires a particular will or effort to forbear it, but to do it 
requires, very often, no will at all.” 


Tue fame dottrine is laid down ftill more explicitly by Dr. 
Hartley. 


“Suppose,” (fays he,) “a perfon who has a perfedtly volun- 

“ tary dommand over his fingers, to begin to learn to play on 
“ the harpfichord. The firft ftep is to move his fingers from 
“ key to key, with a flow motion, looking at the notes, and 
exerting an exprefs act of volition in every motion. By 
“ degrees the motions cling to one another, and to the impref- 

* fiens of the notes, in the way of affociation, fo often men- 

i the aéts of volition growing lefs and lefs exprefs all 

* the ime, “tii at faft y ome evanefcent and imper- 

® ceptible. For an expert performer will play from notes, or 

“Stddeas laid up in the memory, and at the fame time carry on 

dew quite different train of thoughts in his mind pot even hold 
“ « converfation with antther. Whence we ‘may conclude, 

“ that there is no intervention of the idea, or ftate of mind, 


* Effays on the Active Powers of Man, p. 12% + Ibid. p. 130. 
* galled 


cn 
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“called Will *.” Cafes of this fort, Hartley calls “ tranfitions € Hee 
“ of voluntary actions into automatic ones.” ace 


I cannot help thinking it more philofophical to fuppofe, 
that thofe actions which are originally voluntary, always con- 
tinue fo; although, in the cafe of operations which are 
become habitual in confequence of long practice, we may 
not be able to recolle&t every’ different volition. Thus, in 
the cafe of a performer on the harpfichord, I apprehend, 
that there is an a&t of the will preceding every motion of 
every finger, although he may not be able to recollect 
thefe volitions afterwards; and although he may, during 
the time of his performance, be employed in carrying on a 
feparate train of thought. For, it muft be remarked, that the 
moft rapid performer can, whem he pleafes, play fo flowly, as 
to be able to attend to, and to recollect, every feparate act of his 
will in the various movements of his fingers; and he can gra= 
dually accelerate the rate of his execution, till he is unable to 
recolle& thefe acts. Now, in this inftance, one of two fuppo- 
fitions muft be made; the one is, that the operations in the 
two cafes are carried on precifely in the fame manner, and differ 
only in the degree of rapidity; and that when this rapidity ex- 
ceeds a certain rate, the acts of the will are too momentary te 
leave any impreffion on the memory.—The other is, that when 
the rapidity exceeds a certain rate, the operation is taken en- 
tirely out of our hands; and is carried on by fome unknown 
power, of the nature of which we are as,ignorant, as of the 
caufe of the circulation of the blood, or of the motion of the 

* Voli. Pp- 108, 109. 
inteftines. 
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c yo P. inteftines*. The laft fuppofition feems to me to be fomewhat 
ww fimilar to that of a man who fhould maintain, that, although 


a body, projected with a moderate velocity, is feen to pais 
through all the intermediate fpaces in moving from one place to 
another, yet we are not intitled to conclude, that this happens 
when the body moves fo quickly as to become invifible to the 
eye. The former fuppofition is fupported by the analogy of 
spany other facts in our conftitution. Of fome of thefe I have 
already taken notice ; and it would be eafy to add to the num- 
ber. An expert accountant, for example, can fum up, 
almoft with a fingle glance of his eye, a long column of figures. 
He can tell the fum, with unerring certainty; while, at the 
fame time, he is unable to recollect any one of the figures of 
which that fum is compofed ; and yet nobody doubts, that each 
of thefe figures has pafled through his mind, or fuppofes, that 
when the rapidity of the procefs becomes fo great that he is 





* This feems to have been the opinion of Bifhop Berkeley, whofe doétrine 
concerning the nature of our habitual actions, coincides with that of the two 
philefophers already quoted. « It muft be owned, we are not confcious of the 
® fyftole and diaftole of the heart, or the motion of the diaphragm. It may 
“* not, neverthelefs, be thence inferred, that unknowing nature can act regue 
* larly as well’as ourfelves. The true inference is, that the felf-thinking indi- 
* vidual, or human perfon, is not the real author of thofe natural motions. 
« And, in fact, no man blames himfelf, if they are wrong, .or values himfelf, 
** if they are right. The fame may be faid of the fingeys of a mufician, which 
 fome object to be moved by habit, which underftands not; it being evident 
*© that what is done by rule, muft proceed from fomething that underftands the 
‘rules therefore, if not from the mufician himfelf, from fome other active 
§¢ intelligence; the fame, perhaps, which governs bees and {piders, and moves 
* the limbs of thofe who walk im their Gecp."meSee a Treatife, entitled, 
Sirit, p. 123. 2d edit. ; 
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unable to recollect the various fteps of it, he obtains the refult © es 
by a fort of infpiration. This laft fuppofition would be per- Woy 
feétly analogous to Dr. Hartley’s do@trine concerning the na~ 

ture of our habitual exertions. 


Tue only plaufible objeGtion which, I think, can be offered 
to the principles I have endeavoured to eflablifh on this fubjedt, 
is founded on the aftonifhing, and almoft incredible rapidity, 
they neceflarily fuppofe in our intcllectual operations. — When 
a perfon, for example, reads aloud; there muft, according to 
this doctrine, be a feparate volition preceding the articulation of 
every letter; and it has been found, by actual trial *, that it is 
poffible to pronounce about two thoufand letters in a minute. 
Is it reafonable to fuppefe, that the mind is capable of fo many 
different aéts in an interval of time fo very inconfiderable? 


Wirh refpe& to this objection, it may be obferved, in the 
firft place, that all arguments againft the foregoing doétrine 
with refpect to our habitual exertions, in fo far as they are 
founded on the inconceivable rapidity which they fuppofe in 
our intellectual operations, apply equally to the common doc- 
trine concerning our perception of diftance by the eye. But 
this is not all. To what does the fuppofitiop amount, 
which is confidered as fo incredible? Only to this, that 


* Inctedibili velocitate peraguntur et repetuntur mufculorum contra¢tiones. 
Docent curfus, prafertim quadrupedum; vel lingua, que quadringinta voca- 
bula, forte bis mille hteras, exprimit, {patio temporis quod minutum vocare 
folemus, quamvis ad multas literas exprimendas plures mufculorum contrac 
tiones requirantur. 

Confpeltus Medicine Theorctice, Aué?. Jac. Gregory. Edit. altera, p. 17%. 
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one P. the mind is fo formed, as to be able to carry on certain intel- 
We lectual proceffes, in intervals of time too fhort to be eftimated 


by our faculties; a fuppofition which, fo far from being extra~ 
vagant, is fupported by the analogy of any of our moft certaim 
conclufions in natural philofophy. The difcoveries made by the 
microfcope have laid open to our fenfes a world of wonders, the 
exiftence of which hardly any man would have admitted upon in- 
ferior evidence; and have gradually prepared the way for thofe 
phyfical fpeculations, which explain fome of the moft extraordi- 
nary phenomena of nature, by means of modifications of matter 
far too fubtile for the examination of. our organs. Why then 
fhould it be confidered as unphilofophical, after having de- 
monftrated the exiftence of various intelleQual proceffes which 
efcape our attention in confequence of their rapidity, to carry 
the fuppofition a little farther, in order to bring under the 
known laws of the human conftitution, a clafs of mental opera~ 
tions, which muft otherwife remain perfe€tly inexplicable? 
Surely, our ideas of time are merely relative, as well as our ideas 
of extenfion; nor is there any good reafon for doubting, that, 
if our powers of attention and memory were more perfect than 
they are, fo as to give us the fame advantage in examining 
rapid events, which the microfcope gives for examining minute 
portions of extenfion, they would enlarge our views with re- 
fpe&t to the intellectual world, no lefs than that inftrument has. 
with refpe& to the material. 


Ir may, perhaps, contribute to remove, ftill more com- 
pletely, fome of the fcruples which are naturally fuggefted by- 
the foregoing dodtrine, to remark, that, as the great ‘ufe, of 
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attention and memory is to enable us to treafure up the refults © mon PB 
of our experience and reflexion for the future regulation of our Wo 


conduét, it would have an{wered no purpofe for the author of 
our nature to have extended their province to thofe intervals of 
time, which we have no occafion to eftimate in the common 
bufinefs of life. All the intellectual proceffes I have mentioned 
are fubfervient to fome particular end, either of perception or 
of action; and it would have been perfectly fuperfluous, if, 
after this end were gained, the fteps which are inftrumental in 
bringing it about, were all treafured up in the memory. Such 
a conftitution of our nature would have had no other effect but 
to fore the mind with a variety of ulelefs particulars. 


Artrr all I have faid, it will perhaps be ftill thought, that 
fome of the reafonings I have offtred are too hypothetical ; 
and it is even poffible, that fome may be difpofed rather to dif- 
pute the common theory of vifion, than admit the conclufions 
I have endeavoured to eftablifh. To fuch, I flatter myfclf 
that the following confiderations may be of ufe, as they afford 
a more palpable inftance, than any I have yet mentioned, of 
the rapidity with which the thoughts may be trained by prac- 
tice, to fhift from one thing to another, 


WueEn an equilibrift balances a rod upon his finger, not only 
the attention of his mind, but the obfervation of his eye, is 
eonftantly requifite—It is evident that the part of his body 
which fupports the obje&t is never wholly at reft; otherwife 
the object would no more ftand upon it, than if placed in the 
fame pofition upon a table. The equilibrift, therefore, muft 
watch, in the very beginning, every inclination of the object 

from. 
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CHA P. from the proper pofition, in order to counteract this inclination 
ty» by acontrary movement. In this manner, the object has never 


time to fall in any one direction, and is fupported in a way 
fomewhat analogous to that in which a top is fupported on a 
pivot, by being made to fpin upon an axis.—-That a perfon 
fhould be able to do this in the cafe of a fingle objed, is cu- 
rious; but that he fhould be able to balance in the fame way, 
two, or three, upon different parts of his body, and at the 
fame time balance himfelf on a {mall cord or wire, is indeed 
wonderful. Nor is it poffible ta conceive that, in fuch an in- 
Rance, the mind, at one and the fame moment, attends to thefe 
different equilibriums; for it is not merely the attention which 
is requifite, hut the eye. We muft therefore conclude, that 
both of thefe are direéted fucceflively to the different equili- 
briums, but change from one obje& to another with fuch velo- 
city, that the effet, with refpe& to the experiment, is the fame 
as if they were directed to all the objects conftantly. 


Ir is worth while to remark farther, with refpect to this laft 
illuftration, that it affords dire&t evidence of the pofhbility of 
our exerting ats of the will, which we are unable to recollect ; 
for the movements of the equilibrift do not fucceed each other 
in a regular order, like thofe of the harpfichord player, in per- 
forming a piece of mufic; but muft in every inftance be regu~ 
lated by accidents, which may vary in numberlefs refpedts, and 
which, indeed, muft vary in numberlefs refpeds, every time 
he repeats the experiment: and therefore, althofigh, in the 
former cafe, we fhould fuppofe, with Hartley, “ that the mo- 
“ tions cling to.one another, and to the impreffions of the 

* notes, 
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© notes, in the way of affociation, without any intervention of © He P, 
“ the flate of mind called will,” yet, in this inflance, even the omen 


poflibility of fuch a fuppofition is dire@tly contradicted by 
the faa. 


Tue dexterity of jugglers, (which, by the way, merits a 
greater degree of attention from philofophers, than it has yet 
attraGted,) affords many curious illuftrations of the fame doc- 
trine. The whole of this art feems to me to be founded on this 
principle ; that it is pofible for a perfon, by long practice, to 
acquire a power, not only of carrying on certain intellectual pro 
cefles more quickly than other men, (for all the feats of legerde~ 
main fuppofe the exercife of obfervation, thought, and volition,) 
but of performing a variety of movements with the hand, before 
the eyes of a company, in an interval of time too fhort to enable 
the f{pectators to exert that degree of attention, which is necef- 
fary to lay a foundation for memory 


As fome philofophers have difputed the influence of the will in 
the cafe of habits, fo others (particularly Stahl and his followers) 
have gone into the oppolite extreme, by referring to the will all 
the vital motions. If it be admitted, (fay thefe philofophers,) 
that there are inftances in which we will an effect, without 
being able to make it an object of attention, is it not 
poffible that, what we commonly call the vital and involuntary 
motions, may be the confequences of our own thought and vo- 
lition? Butethere is furely a wide difference between thofe 
cafes, in which the mind was at firft confcious of thought and 


* See Note (E}. 
volition, 
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CH A P. wolition, and gradually loft the power of attending to them, 
IL : 
w——~-—— from the growing rapidity of the intelleCtual procefs; anda 


cafe in which the effect itfelf is perfe€tly unknown to the bulk 
of mankind, even after they arrive at maturity, and in which 
this effect has continued to take place with the moft perfect 
regularity, from the very beginning of their animal exiftence, 
and long before the firft dawn of either reflexion or ex- 
perience, 


Sdme of the followers of Stahl have ftated the fact rather 
inaccurately, even with refpe@ to our habitual exertions. 
Thus Dr. Porterfield, in his Treatife on the Eye, is at pains 
to prove, that the foul may think and will without know- 
ledge or confcioufnefs. But this, I own, is to me inconceiv= 
able. The true ftate of the faa, I apprehend, is, that the mind 
may think and will, without attending to its thoughts and voli- 
tions, fo as to be able afterwards to recolleQ them. —Nor is this 
merely a verbal criticifm; for there is an important difference 
between conicioufnels and attention, which it is very neceflary 
to keep in view, in order to think upon this fubject with any 
degree of precifion. * The one is an involuntary ftate of the 
mind; the other is a voluntary at; the one has no immediate 
connexion with memory; but the other is fo effentially fub- 


* The diftintion between attention and confcioufnefe is pointed out by Dr. 
Reid, in his Effays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, p. 60. ‘* Attention is 
a voluntary a€t; it requires an adtive exertion to begin and to continue it; 
# and it may be continued as long as we Will; but confcioufinefé is involuntary, 
* and of no continuance, changing with every thought.” The fame author has 
remarked, that thefe two operations of the mind have been frequeiitly cone 
founded by philofophers, and particularly by Mr. Locke. 
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fervient to it, that, without fome degree of it, the ideas and per- C a A P. 
ceptions which pafs through the mind, feem to leave no trace cham 


behind them. 


WueEn two perfons are fpeaking to us at once, we can attend 
to either of them at pleafure, without being much difturbed by 
the other. If we attempt to liften to both, we can underftand 
neither. The fact feems to be, that when we attend conftantly 
to one of the fpeakers, the words fpoken by the other make 
no impreffion on the memory, in confequence of our not at- 
tending to them; and affe@ us as little as if they had not been 
uttered. This power, however, of the mind to attend to either 
fpeaker at pleafure, fuppofes that it is, at one and the fame 
time, confcious of the fenfations which both produce. 


ANOTHER well-known fa& may be of ufe in illuftrating the 
fame diftin€tion. A perfon who accidentally lofes his fight, 
never fails to improve gradually in the fenfibility of his touch. — 
Now, there are only two ways of explaining this, The one is, 
that, in confequence of the lofs of the one fenfe, fome change takes 
place in the phyfical conftitution of the body, fo as to improve 
a different organ of perception. The other, that the mind 
gradually acquires a power of attending to and remembering 
thofe flighter fenfations of which it was formerly confcious, but 
which, from our habits of inattention, made no impreffion 
whatever on the memory. No one, furely, can hefitate for a 
moment, in pronouncing which of thefe two fuppofitions is 
the more philofophical. 
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HAvinc treated, at confiderable length, of thofe habits in 
which both mind and body are concerned, I proceed to make 
a few remarks on fome phenomena which are purely intellec- 
tual ; and which, I think, are explicable on the fame principles 
with thofe which have been now under our review. 


Every perfon who has fiudied the elements of geometry, 
muft have obferved many cafes in which the truth of a theorem 
{truck him the moment he heard the enunciation. I do not 
allude to thofe theorems the tiuth of which is obvious almoft 
to fenfe; fuch as, that any two fides of a triangle are greater 
than the third fide; or that one circle cannot cut another 
circle in more than two points; but to fome propofitions with 
refpe&t to quantity, confidered abftra@ly, (to fome, for ex- 
ample, in the fifth book of Euclid,) which almoft every ftudent 
would be ready to admit without a demonftration. Thefe pro~ 
pofitions, however, do by no means belong to the clafs of 
axioms ; for their evidence does not ftrike every perfon equally, 
but requires a certain degrce of quicknefs to perceive it. At 
the fame time, it frequently happens, that, although we are 
convinced the propofition is true, we cannot ftate immediately 
to others upon what our conviction is founded. In fuch cafes, 
I think it highly probable, that before we give our affent to the 
theorem, a procefs of thought * has paffed through the mind, 
but has paffed through it fo quickly, that we cannot, without 
difficulty, arreft our ideas in their rapid fucceflion, and ftate 


* Of the nature of thefe procefles of thought, I fhall treat fully in another 
part of my work, under the article of Reafoning. { have exprefled myfelf con~ 
¢erning them in this chapter, in as general terms as potlible. 


them 
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them to others in their proper and logical order. It is fome C H or 
confirmation of this theory, tha* there are no propofitions of Comynnes 


which it is more difficult to give a legitimate proof from firft 
principles, than of thofe which are only removed a few fteps 
from the clafs of axioms; and that thofe men who are the mofl 
remarkable for their quick perception of mathematical truth, are 
feldom clear and methodical in communicating their know- 
ledge to others.—A man of a moderate degree of quicknefs, the 
very firft time he is made acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of the method of fluxions, or of the method of prime 
and ultimate ratios, is almoft inftantaneoufly fatisfied of thcir 
truth; yet how difficult is it to demonftrate thefe principles 
rigoroufly ! 


Wuat I have now faid with refpect to mathematics, may 
be applied in a great meafure to the other branches of know-~ 
ledge. How many queftions daily occur to us, in morals, in 
politics, and in common life; in confidering which, we almoft 
inftantaneoufly fee where the truth lies, although we are not 
in a condition, all at once, to explain the grounds of our con- 
vidtion! Indeed, I apprehend, there are few, even among 
thofe who have devoted themfelves to ftudy, but who have not 
been habituated to communicate their knowledge to others, 
who are able to exhibit, in their natural order, the different 
fteps of any inveftigation by which they have been led to form 
a particular conclufion. The common obfervation, therefore, 
that an obfcure elocution always indicates an imperfe& know- 
ledge of the fubje&t; although it may perhaps be true with re- 


fpect to men who have cultivated the art of fpeaking, is by no 
R 2 means 
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CH AP. means to be relied on as a general rule, in judging of the talents 
w—— of thofe whofe fpeculations have been carried on with a view 


merely to their own private fatisfaction. 


In the courfe of my own experience, I have heard of more 
than one inftance, of men who, without any mathematical edu- 
cation, were able, on a little reflexion, to give a folution 
of any fimple algebraical problem; and who, at the fame 
time, were perfeétly incapable of explaining by what fteps they 
obtained the refult. In thefe cafes, we have a direct proof of 
the poffibility of inveftigating even truths which are pretty re= 
mote, by an intellectual procefs, which, as foon as it is finifhed, 
vanifhes almoft entirely from the memory.—It is probable, that 
fomething of the fame kind takes place much more frequently 
in the other branches of knowledge, in which our reafonings 
confift commonly but of a few fteps. Indeed, I am inclined to 
think, that it is in this way that by far the greater part of our 
fpecutative conclufions are formed. 


- 


THERE is no talent, I apprehend, fo effential to a public 
fpeaker, as to be able to ftate clearly every different ftep of 
thofe trains of thought by which he himfelf was led to the 
conclufions he withes to eftablith, Much may be here done 
by fludy and experience. Even in thofe cafes in which the 
truth of a propofition feems to ftrike us inftantaneouily, al- 
though we may not be able, at firft, to difcover the media of 
proof, we feldom fail in the difcovery by perfeverance.—No- 
thing contributes fo much to form this talent as the ftudy of 
metapbyfics; not the abfurd metaphyfics of the {choole, but 

that 
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that ftudy which has the operations of the mind for its objcét. 
By habituating us to refle& on the fubjeQ&s of our confciouf- 
nefs, it enables us to retard, in a confiderable degree, the cur- 
rent of thought; to arreft many of thofe ideas, which would 
otherwife efcape our notice ; and to render the arguments which 
we employ for the conviction of others, an exact tran{cript of 
thofe trains of inquiry and reafoning, which originally led us to 
form our opinions. 


Tuese obfervations lead me to take notice of an important 
diftinction between the intellectual habits of men of fpeculation 
and of action, The latter, who are under a neceffity of think- 
ing and deciding on the fpur of the occafion, are led to culti- 
vate, as much as poflible, a quicknefs in their mental opera- 
tions ; and fometimes acquire it in fo great a degree, that their 
judgments feem to be almoft intuitive. To thofe, on the 
other hand, who have not merely to form opinions for them- 
felves, but to communicate them to others, it is neceflary to 
retard the train of thought as it pafles in the mind, fo as to be 
able afterwards to recollect every different ftep of the procefs ; 
a habit, which, in fome cafes, has fuch an influence on the 
intelle@tual powers, that there are men, who, even in their 
private fpeculations, not only make ufe of words as an inftru- 
ment of thought, but form thefe words into regular fen- 
tences. 


Ir may perhaps appear, at firft, a paradoxical obfervation, 
that one great employment of philofophers, in a refined age, 
is 
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ous P. is to bring to light, and arrange, thofe rapid and confufed 

tev {trains of thought, which appear from the ftructure of lan- 
guages, and from the monuments of ancient laws and govern- 
ments, to have paffed through the minds of men in the moft 
remote and unenlightened periods. In proof, however, of this, 
it is fufficient to mention, the fyftematical analogy which we 
find, to a certain degree, running through the ftruQure of the 
moft imperfect tongues, (for example, in the formation of the 
different parts of the verbs,) and thofe general principles, which 
the philofophical lawyer traces amidft an apparent chaos of 
precedents and ftatutes. In the language, too, of the rudeft 
tribe, we find words transferred from one fubject to another, 
which indicate, in the mind of the individual who firft made 
the transference, fome perception of refemblance or of analogy. 
Such transferences can hardly be afcribed to accident, but may 
be confidered as proofs that the analogies which the philofopher 
afterwards points out between the objeéts which ate diftin- 
guifhed by the fame name, had been perceived by the 
inventors of language, although it is more than probable 
that they never expreffed them in words, nor could even 
have explained them if they had been queftioned on the 
fubjeat. 


Nor will this appear a bold or incredible fuppofition, if we 
reflect on the fagacity and ingenuity which favages, and even 
peafants, difcover, in overcoming the difficulties which occur in 
their fituation. They do not, indeed, engage in long proceffes 
of abftra& reafoning, for which they have no inclination, and 

which 
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which it is impoffible to carry on without the ufe of a culti- C a P. 


vated and a copious language; but, when preffed by prefent 
circumftances, they combine means to accomplifh particular 
ends, in a manner which indicates the exercife both of inven- 
tion and of reafoning. It is probable that fuch proceffes are 
carried on in their minds, with much lefs affiftance from lan- 
guage, than a philofopher would derive on a fimilar occafion; 
and it is almoft certain, that they would find themfelves per- 
fectly incapable of communicating to others the fteps by whicl: 
they were led to their conclufions. In confequence of thefe 
circumftances, the attainments of the human mind, in its ruder 
ftate, perifh with the individual, without being recorded in 
writing, or perhaps expreffed in words; and we are left to 
infer them indireétly from the ftructure of language, or from 
the monuments of ancient cuftoms and inflitutions. 


Wuen atrain of thought leads to any interefting conclu- 
fion, or excites any pleafant feeling, it becomes peculiarly dif- 
ficult to arreft our fleeting ideas; becaufe the mind, when once 
it has felt the pleafure, has little inclination to retrace the fteps 
by which it arrived at it. This is one great caufe of the diffi- 
culty attending philofophical criticifm, When a critic explains 
to us, why we are pleafed with any particular beauty, or offend- 
ed with any defeét, it is evident, that if his theory be juft, 
the circumftances which he points out as the foundation of our 
pleafure or uneafinefs, muft have occurred to our minds be- 
fore we were pleafed with the beauty, or offended with the 
defe&. In fuch cafes, it fometimes happens, when a critic has 
been fortunate in his theory, that we recognize at firft fight 

our 
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ay o P. our old ideas, and, without any farther confideration, are ready 
Ly to bear teftimony to the truth, from our own confcioufnefs. So 


very difficult, however, is it ‘to attend to the ideas which excite 
fuch feelings, that it often appears to be doubtful, whether a 
theory be right or wrong; and that where there is every reafon 
to believe that the pleafure is produced in all men in the fame 
way, different critics adopt different theories with refpe@ to 
itscaufe. It is long practice alone, joined to what is common- 
ly called a metaphyfical turn of mind, (by which I think is 
chiefly to be underftood, a capacity of refle€ting on the fub- 
jeéts of our confcioufnefs,) that can render fuch efforts of at- 
tention eafy. Exquifite fenfibility, fo far from being ufeful 
in this fpecies of criticifm, both gives a difrelith for the ftudy, 
and difqualifies for purfuing it. 


Berore we leave the fubject of attention, it is proper to take 
notice of a queftion which has been flated with refpect to it; 
whether we have the power of attending to more than one 
thing at one and the fame inftant; or, in other words, whether 
we can attend at one and the fame inftant, to objects which 
we can attend to feparately*? This queftion has, if I am 
not miftaken, been already decided by feveral philofophers in 
the negative; and I acknowledge, for my own part, that al- 
though their opinion has not only been called in queftion by 
others, but even treated with fome degree of contempt as 
altogether hypothetical, it appears to me to be the moft rea- 
fonable and philofophical that we can form on the fubjed. 


I have added this explanation to obviate the queftion, what is meant by 
ane objet? 
THERE 
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TuERE is indeed a great variety of cafes, in which the C ita P. 
mind apparently exerts different acts of attention at once; but wu 


from the inftances which have already been mentioned, of the 
aftonifhing rapidity of thought, it is obvious, that all this may 
be explained, without fuppofing thefe acts to be co-exiftent ; and 
I may even venture to add, it may all be explained in the 
moft fatisfa€tory manner, without afcribing to our intellectual 
operations, a greater degree of rapidity than that with whieh 
we know from the fa&t that they are fometimes carried on. 
The effect of practice in increafing this capacity of apparently 
attending to different things at once, renders this explanation 
of the phenomenon in queftion, more probable than any other. 


Tue cafe of the equilibrift and rope-dancer already mention- 
ed, is particularly favourable to this explanation; as it affords 
dire& evidence of the poffibility of the mind’s exerting dif- 
ferent fucceffive acts in an interval of time fo hort, as to pro- 
duce the fame fenfible effect, as if they had been exerted at 
one and.the fame moment. In this cafe, indeed, the rapidity 
of thought is fo remarkable, that if the different aéts of the 
mind were not all neceflarily accompanied with different move- 
ments of the eye, there can be no reafon for doubting, that 
the philofophers, whofe doctrine I am now controverting, 
would have afferted, that they are all mathematically co-exiftent. 


Upon a queftion, however, of this fort, which does not ad- 
mit of a perfedtly dire appeal to the fact, I would by no 
means be underftood to.decide with confidence; and therefére 
I thould with the conclufions 1 am now to flate, to be received 

s as 
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CMA P. aa only conditionally eftablithed. They are neceffary and ob- 
tenes vious confequences of the general principle, “ that the mind 


* can only attend to one thing at once;” but muft ftand or 
fall with the truth of that fuppofition. 


Ir is commonly underftood, I believe, that, in a concert of 
mufic, a good ear can attend to the different parts of the mufic 
feparately, or can attend to them all at once, and feel the full 
effect of the harmony. If the dottrine, however, which I 
have endeavoured to eftablith, be admitted, it will follyw, that, 
in the latter cafe, the mind is conftantly varying: its attention 
from the one part of the mufic to the other, and that its ope~ 
rations are fo rapid, as to give us no perception of an interval 
of time. 


Tue fame dogtrine leads to fome curious conclufions with. 
reipe&@ to vifion. Suppofe the eye to be fixed in a particular 
pofition, and the picture of an object to be paintéd on the 
retina. Does the mind pereeive the complete figure of the 
object at once, or is this perception the refult of the various 
perceptions we have of the different points in the outline ? 
With refpe& to this queftion, the principles already ftated head 
me to conclude, that the mind does at one and the fame time 
perceive cvery point in the outline of the obje@, (provided the 
whole of it be painted on the retina at the fame inftant,) for 
perception, like con{fcioufnefs, is an involnngary eperation. As 
no two points, however, of the outline are in the fame direc- 
tion, every point, by itfelf, conftitutes juft as diftiné an chjett 
of attention to the mind, as if it were feparated by an intervak 
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of empty fpace from all the reft. If the doétrine therefore C H Pda 
formerly ftated be juft, it is impoffible for the mind to attend ww>— 


to more than one of thefe points at once; and as the percep- 
tion of the figure of the object, implies a knowledge of the 
relative fituation of the different points with refpe€& to each 
other, we muft conclude, that the perception of figure by the 
eye, is the refult of a number of different ats of attention. 
Thefe adts of attention, however, are performed with fuch 
rapidity, that the effet, with refpect to us, is the fame as if the 
perception were inftantaneous. 


In farther confirmation of this reafoning, it may be re- 
marked, that if the perception of vifible figure were an im- 
mediate confequence of the picture on the retina, we fhould 
have, at the firft glance, as diftina an idea of a figure of a 
thoufand fides, as of a triangle or a fquare. The truth is, that 
when the figure is very fimple, the procefs of the mind is fo 
rapid, that the perception feems to be inftantaneous ; but when 
the fides are multiplied beyond a certain number, the interval 
of time neceflary for thefe different acts of attention becomes 
perceptible. 


Ir may perhaps be afked, what I mean by a oint in the 
outline of a figure, and what it is that conftitutes this point 
one object of attention? The anfwer, I apprehend, is, that 
this point is the minimum vifibile. If the point be lefs, we cannot 
perceive it: if it be greater, it is not all feen in one dire¢tion. 


Ir thefe obfervations be admitted, it will fellow, that, with- 
out the faculty af memory, we could have had no perception 
of vifible, figure. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


On Conception. 


eH AP. B* Conception, I mean that power of the mind, which 


enables it to form a notion of an abfent object of percep- 
tion; or of a fenfation which it has formerly felt. I do not 
contend that this is exclufively the proper meaning of the 
word, but I think that the faculty which I have now defined, 
deferves to be diftinguifhed by an appropriated name. 


Conception is often confounded with other powers. 
When a painter makes a picture of a friend, who is abfent or 
dead, he is commonly faid to paint from memory: and the 
expreffion is fufficiently corre& for common converfation, But 
in an analyfis of the mind, there is ground for a diftin@ion. 
The power of conception enables him to make the features of 
his friend an object of thought, fo as to copy the refemblance ; 
the power of memory recognifes thefe features as a former ob~ 
je& of perception. Every a@ of memory includes an idea of 
the paft; conception implies no idea of time whatever *. 

* Shakefpeare calls this power ** the mind’s eye.” 

Hamlet.—* My father] Methinks I fee my father. 
Horatio.—“ Where, my Lord ; 


Hamiet.—« In my mihd’s eye, Horatio.” 
oe ” Ad x. Scene 4. 


AccoRDING 
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AccorDING ‘to this view of the matter, the word conception C HA P. 
correfponds to what was called by the fchool-men fimple appre= memes 
henfion ; vith this difference only, that they included, under this 
name, our apprehenfion of general propofitions; whereas I 
fhould with to limit the application of the word conception to 
our fenfations, and the objects of our perceptions. Dr. Reid, 
in his Inquiry, fubflitutes the word conception inftead of the 
fimple apprehenfion of the fchools, and employs it in the fame 
extenfive fignification. I think it may contribute to make our 
ideas more diftinét,-to reftri@ its meaning :—and for fuch a 
reftriction, we have the authority of philofophers in a cafe per- 
fectly analogous.—In ordinary language, we apply the fame 
word perception, to the knowledge which we have by our 
fenfes of external objects, and to our knowledge of fpecu- 
lative truth: and yet an author would be juftly cen- 
fured, who fhould treat of thefe two operations of the mind 
under the fame article of perception. I apprehend there is as 
wide a difference between the conception of a truth, and the 
conception of an abfent obje& of fenfe, as between the percep=- 
tion of a tree, and the perception of a mathematical theorem.— 
I have therefore taken the liberty to diftinguifh alfo the two 
former operations of the mind: and under the article of con- 
ception, thal] confine myfelf to that faculty whofe province it is 
to enable us to form a notion of our paft fenfations, or of the 
objects of fenfe that we have formerly perceived. 


_ Conczprion is frequently ufed as fynonymous with ima- 
gination. Dr. Reid fays, that, “ imagination, in its proper 
“ fenfe, fignifies a lively conception of objects of fight.” “ This 

“ is 
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Ca AP. & ig a talent” (he remarks) “ of importance to poets and 
w- “ orators; and deferves a proper name, on account of its con~ 
“ nexion with their arts.’’ He adds, that “ imagination is dif 


“* tinguifhed from conception, as a part from a whole.” 


I sHALL not inquire, at prefent, into the proper Englith 
meaning of the words conception and imagination. In a ftudy 
fuch as this, fo far removed from the common purpofes of 
fpeech, fome latitude may perhaps be allowed in the ufe of 
words; provided only we define accurately thofe we employ, 
and adhere to our own definitions. 


‘Tue bufinefs of conception, according to the aecount I have 
given of it, is to preferit us with an exa@ tranfcript of what 
we have felt or perceived. But we have, moreover, a power of 
modifying our conceptions, by combining the parts of different 
ones together, fo as to form new wholes of our own creation. 
I fhall employ the word imagination to exprefs this power: 
and, I apprehend, that this is the proper fenfe of the word; if 
imagination be the power which gives birth to the productions 
of the poet and the painter. This is not a‘fimple faculty of the 
mind. It prefuppofes abftracion, to feparate from each other 
qualities and circumftances which have been perceived in con- 
jundtion; and alfo judgment and tafte to direét us in forming 
the combinations. If they are made wholly at random, they 
are proofs of infanity *. 

: THE 

* In conmmon difcourfe, we often ufe the phvafe of thimting upon an objeff, to 

exprefs what 1 kere call, the conrpiion of it.——In the following paffage, 
Shakefpeare 
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Tue firft remarkable fact which ftrikes us with refpe& to C a Eg P. 
conception is, that we can conceive the objeéts of fome fenfes ey 


much more eafily than thole of others. Thus we can conceive 
an abfent vifible objet, fuch asa building that is familiar to us, 
much more eafily than a particular found, a particular tafte, or 
a particular pain, which we have formerly felt. It is probable, 
however, that this power might be improved in the cafe of fome 
of our fenfes. Few people, I believe, are able to form a very 
diftin& conception of founds; and+yet it is certain, that, by 
practice, a perfon may acquire a power of amufing himéelf 
with reading written mufic. And in the cafe of poetical num- 
bers, it is univerfally known, that a reader may enjoy the har- 
mony of the verfe, without articulating the words, even ina 
whifper. In fuch cafes, I take for granted, that our pleafure 
arifes from a very ftrong conception of the founds which 
we have been accuftomed to aflociate with particular written 
characters. 


Tut peculiarity in the cafe of vifible objects, feems to arife 
from this; that when we think of a found or of a tafte, the obje& 





Shakefpeare ufes the former of thefe phrafes, and the word. imagination and 
apprebenfion as fyrenymous with each other. 
: —toqnee Who can hald « fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frofty Caucafus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feaft ? 
Or wallow naked’ in December’s fnow, 
By thinking on fantaftic fummer’s heat ? 
Qh 20! the apprekenfien of the good 
Gives but the greater fceling to the worfe. 
K. Ricuarp I]. AG 1. Scene 6. : 
0 
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a of our conception is one fingle detached fenfation; . whereas 
Ln every vifible object is complex; and the conception which we 


form of it as a whole, is aided by the affociation of ideas. To 
perceive the force of this obfervation, it is neceflary to recollect 
what was formerly faid on the fubje& of attention, As we 
cannot at one inftant attend to every point of the picture of an 
obje& on the retina, fo, I apprehend, we cannot at one inftant 
form a conception of the whole of any vifible olje@t; but 
that our conception of thesobje@ as a whole, is the refult of 
many conceptions. The afforiatiun of ideas connedts the diffe- 
rent parts together, and prefents them to the mind in their pro- 
pet arrangement; and the various relations which thefe parts 
bear to one another in point of fituation, contribute greatly to 
ftrengthen the affociations. It is fome confirmation of this 
theory, that it is more eafy to remember a fucceflion of founds, 
than any particular found which we have heard detached and 
unconnected. 


THE powers of conceiving vifible objects, like all other powers 
that depend on the affociation of ideas, may be wonderfully 
improved by habit. A perfon accuftomed to drawing, retains 
a much more perfect notion of a building or of a landfcape 
which he has feen, than one who has never practifed that art. 
A portrait-painter traces the form of the human body from 
memory, with as-little exertion of attention, as he employs in 
writing the letters which compofe his name. 


In the power of conceiving colours, too, there are ftriking 
differences among individuals; ‘and, indeed, I am inclined to 


fulped, 
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fufpe@, that, in the greater number of inftances, the fuppofcd C ans P. 
defects of fight in this refpeé&t, ought to be afcribed rather toa UY—_ 
defect in the power of conception, One thing is certain, that 
we often fee men who are perfedlly fenfible of the difference 
between two colours when they are prefented to them, who 
cannot give names to thefe colours, with confidence, when they 
fee them apart; and are perhaps apt to confound the one with 
the other. Such men, it fhould feem, feel the fenfation of 
colour like other men, when the object is prefent, but are in- 
capable (probably in confequence of fome early habit of in- 
attention) to conceive the fenfation diftin@ly when the object is 
removed. Without this power of conception, it is evidently 
impoffible for them, however lively their fenfations may be, to 
give a name to any colour; for the application of the name 
fuppofes not only a capacity of receiving the fenfation, but a 
power of comparing it with one formerly felt. At the fame 
time, I would not be underftood by thefe obfervations to 
deny, that there are cafes, in which there is a natural de- 
fe&t of the organ in the perception of colour. In fome 
cafes, perhaps, the fenfation is not felt at all; and in others, 
the faintnefs of the: fenfation may be one caufe of thofe 
habits of inattention, from which the incapacity of conception 
has arifen. 


A TALENT for lively defcription, at leaft in the cafe of fen- 
fible objeéts, depends chiefly on the degree in which the de- 
fcriber poffefles the power of conception, We may remark, 
even in common converfation, a ftriking difference among in- 
dividuals in this refpe&. One man, in attempting to convey 

T a notion 
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C Es P. a netion of any object he has feen, feems to place it before him, 
uw and to paint from actual perception: another, although not 


deficient in a ready elocution, finds himfelf in fuch a fituation 
confufed and embarraffed among a number of particulars im- 
perfetly apprehended, which crowd into his mind without any 
jut order and conneétion. Nor is it merely to the accuracy of 
our defcriptions that this power is fubfervient: it contributes 
more than any thing elfe to render them ftriking and expreffive 
to others, by guiding us toa feleGtion of fuch circumftances as 
are mow prominent and cha:acteriftical; infomech that I think 
it may reafonably be doubted, if a perfon would not write a 
happier defcription of an object from the conception than from 
the actual: perception of it. It has been often remarked, that the 
perfection of defcription does not confit in a mimute fpecifica- 
sion of eweumftances, but in a judicious felection of them ; and 
that the beft rule for making the feleGion is, to attend to the 
particulars that make the deepeft impreffion on our own minds. 
When the obje& is actually before us, it is extremely difficult 
to compare the impreffions which different cizcumftances pro- 
dace; and the very thought of writing a defcription, would 
prevent the impreffions which weuld otherwife tale place. 
When we afterwards conceive the objed, the reprefentation of 
it we form to ourfelves, however lively, is merely ar ontfine ; 
and is made up of thefe circumftances, which really ftruck us 
moft at the moment; while others of lefs importance are 
obliterated. ‘Fhe impreffion, indeed, which a circumftance 
makes on the mind, will vary confiderably with the degree of a 
perfan’s tafte ; but T am inclined'to think, that a man of ltvely 
conceptions, who paints from thefe, while his mind’is yet 

Warm, 
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warm from the original fcene, can hardly fail to fucceed in C ey P. 


defcriptive compofition. 


Tue fas and obfervations which I have now mentioned, 
are applicable to conception, as diftinguifhed from imagination. 
The two powers, however, are very nearly allied ; and are fre- 
quently {fo blended, that‘ it is difficult to fay, to which of the 
two, fome particular operations of the mind are to be referred. 
There are alfo many general faéts which hold equally with re- 
{pe& to both. The obfervations which follow, if they are 
well founded, are of this number, and might have been intro~ 
duced with equal propriety under either article. I mention 
them here, as I fhall have occafion to refer to them in the 
courfe of the following work, in treating of fome fubjedts, which 
will naturally occur to our examination, before we have another 
opportunity of confidering this part of our conftitution. 


Ir is a common, I believe I may fay an univerfal, doctrine 
among logicians, that conception (or imagination, which is often 
ufed as fynonymous with it) is attended with no belief of the 
exiftence of its obje&t. “ Perception,” fays Dr. Reid, “is at~ 
“ wended with a belief of the prefent exiftence of its objeQ; 
“ memory, with a belief of. its paft exiftence; but imagination 
“ is attended with no belief at all; and was therefore called 
“ by the {chool-men, apprebenfio fimplex.” 


Ir is with great diffidence, that I prefume to call in queftion a 
pssaciple, which has beea fo generally received; yet there are 
foveral cixeumfances which lead me to doubt of it, H it were 
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oe aterm fpecifical diftinétion between perception and imagination, 
teva that the former is always attended with belief, and the latter 


with none; then the more lively our imagination were of any 
objeat, and the more completely that obje@& occupied the atten- 
tion, the lefs fhould we be apt to believe its exiftence; for it 
is reafonable to think, that when any of our powers is em- 
ployed feparately fiom the refl, and there is nothing to’ with~ 
draw the attention from it, the laws which regulate its operation 
will be moft obvious to our obfervation, and will be moft com- 
pletely diftiiminated from thofe which are characteriftical of 
the other powers of the mind. So very different however is 
the fact, that it is matter of common remark, that when ima~ 
gination is very lively, we are apt to afcribe to its objets a 
real exiftence, as in the cafe of dreaming or of madnefs; and 
we may add, in the cafe of thofe who, in fpite of their own 
general belief of the abfurdity of the vulgar ftories of appari- 
tions, dare not truft themfelves alone with their own imagi- 
nations in the dark. That imagination is in thefe inftances 
attended with belief, we have all the evidence that the nature 
of the thing admits of; for we feel and act in the fame manner 
as we fhould do, if we believed that the objects of our atten- 
tion were real; which is the only proof that metaphyficians 
produce, or can produce, of the belief which accompanies per= 
ception. 


In thefe cafes, the fa& that I with to eftablith is fo ftriking, 
that it hae never been called.in queftion ; butin moft cafes, the 
impreffion which the objets of imagination make on the mind 
is fo momentary, and is fo immediately corrected by the fur~ 

rounding 
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rounding objects of perception, that it has not time toiniluence © ie P. 
our condu@t. Hence we are apt to conclude on a fuperficial Copy 
view, that imagination is attended with no belief; and the 
conclufion is furely juft in moft cafes, if by belicf we mean 
a permanent conviction which influences our conduct. But 
if the word is ufed in the ftrict logical fenfe, I am inclined 
to think, after the moft careful attention to what I experience 
in myfelf, that the exercife both of conception and imagination 
is always accompanied with a belief that their objeéts exift *. 
When a painter conceives the face and figure of an abfent 
friend, 


* As the foregoing reafoning, though fatisfa€tory to myfelf, has not appeared 
equally fo to fome of my friends; I fhould with the reader to eonfider the re- 
marks which I now offer, as amounting rather to a query, than to a decided 
opinion. 

May I take the liberty of adding, that one of the arguments which I have 
ftated, in oppofition to the common doétrine concerning imagination, appears 
to me to be authorifed, in fome meafure, by the following reafoning of Dr. 
Reid’s on a different fubje&t? In confidering thofe fudden burits of paffion, 
which lead us to wreak our vengeance upon inanimate objects, he endeavours 
to thew, that we have, in fuch cafes, a momentary belief that the object is 
alive. “ I confefs,” fays he, “ it feems to me impoffible, that there fhould be 
“ yefentment againft a thing, which, at that very moment, is confidered as 
«6 inanimate; and confequently incapable cither of intending hurt, or of being 
“ punithed.—There muft, therefore, I conceive, be fome momentary notion 
*t or conception, that the object of our refentment is capable of punifhment.” 


rag 


In another paflage, the fame author remarks, that, “ men may be governed, 
in their practice, by a belicf, which, in fpeculation, they reject.” 


a 


« IT knew a man,” (fays he,) « who was as much convinced as any man, 
of the folly of the popular belief of apparitions in the dark: yet he could not 
fleep in a room alone, nor go alone into a room in the dark. Can it be faid, 
that his fear did not imply a belief of danger? This is impoflible. Yet his 
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CHA P. friend, in order to draw his picture, he believes for the moment 
Leonor! that his friend is before him. The belief, indeed, is only mo- 


mentary ; for it is extremely difficult, in our waking hours, to 
keep up a fteady and undivided attention to any object we 
conceive or imagine; and, as foon as the conception or the 
imagination is over, the belicf which attended it is at an end. 
We find that we can recal and difmifs the objeéts of thefe 
powers at pleafure; and therefore we learn to confitder them as 


creations of the mind, which have no feparate and independent 
exiftence. 


THE compatibility of fuch a fpeculative difbelief, as I have 
here fuppofed, of the exiftence of an object, with a contrary 
momentary belief, may perhaps be more readily admitted, if 
the following experiment be confidered with attention. 





«€ philofophy convinced him, that he was in no more danger in the dark when 
«© alone, than with company. Here an unreafonable belief, which was merely 
“* a prejudice of the nurfery, ftuck fo faft as to govern his conduct, in oppo- 
‘¢ fition to his fpeculative belief as a philofopher, and a man of fenfe.” 


«© There are few perfons whp can look down from the battlement of a very 
** high tower without fear; while their reafon convinces them, that they are in 
“ no more danger than when ftanding upon the ground.” 

Thee fadls are cafily explicable, on the fuppofition, that whenever the abjota 
of imagination engrofg the attention wholly, (which they may do, in oppofition 
to any fpeculative opinion with refpect to their non-exiftence,) they produce a 
temporary belief of their reality.—Indeed, in the laft paffage, Dr. Reid feems 
to admit this to be the cafe; for, to fay that a man who has a dread of appar 
ritionls, believes him(elf to be in danger when left aloe in the dark, is to fay, 
in other wordg, that he believes (for the time) that the objects of his imagination 
are real, 


Suppose 
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Suppose a lighted candle to be fo placed before a concave C i P. 


mirror, that the image of the flame may be feen between the 
mirror and the eye of the obferver. In this cafe, a perfon who 
is acquainted with the principles of optics, or who has feen the 
experiment made before, has fo ftrong a fpeculative conviction 
of the non-exiftence of the object in that place where he fees 
its image, that he would not hefitate to put his finger to the 
apparent flame, without any apprehenfion of injury. 


Suppose, however, that in fuch a cafe it were poffible for 
the obferver to banifh completely from his thoughts all the 
circumftances of the experiment, and to confine his attention 
wholly to his perception; would he not believe the image to 
be a reality; and would he not expect the fame confequences 
from touching it, as from touching a real body in a ftate of in- 
flammation? If thefe queftions be anfwered in the affirmative, 
it will follow; that the effect of the perception, while it en- 
gages the attention completely to itfelf, is to produce belief; 
and that the fpeculative difbelief, according to which our con- 
duct in ordinary cafes is regulated, is the refult of a recolleCtion 
of the various circumftances with which the experiment is ac- 
companied, 


Tr, in fuch a cafe as I have now fuppofed, the appearance 
exhibited to us is of fuch a nature, as to threaten us with any 
immediate danger, the effect is the fame as if we were to banifh 
from our thoughts the circumftances of the experiment, and to 
limit our attention folely to what we perceive: for here the 
belief, which is the firft effe& of the perception, alarms our fears, 
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c a? A P. and influences our condudl, before reflexion has time to operate. 
Ww Ina very ingenious optical deception, which was lately exhi- 


bited in this city, the image of a flower was prefented to the 
fpe€tator; and when he was about to lay hold of it with his 
hand, a ftroke was aimed at him by the image of a dagger. 
If a perfon who has feen this experiment is afked, in his cooler 
moments, whether or not he believes the dagger which he faw 
to be real, he will readily anfwer in the negative; and yet the 
accurate flatement of the fact undoubtedly is, that the firft and 
the propei effect of the perception is belief; and that the difbelicf 
he feels, is the effect of fubfequent reflexion, 


Tue fpeculative difbclief which we feel with refpect to the 
ilufions of imagination, I conceive to be analogous to our 
{peculative difbelief of the exiftence of the objet exhibited to 
the eye in this optical deception; as our belief that the illulions 
of imagination are real, while that faculty occupies the mind 
exclufively, is analogous to the belief produced by the optical 
deception while the attention is limited to our perception, and is 


withdrawn from the circumftances in which the experiment is 
made * 


THESE obfervations lead me to take notice of a circumftance 
with refpect to the belief accompanying perception, which it 


Tt may appear to fome readers rather trifling to add, and yet to others the 
remark may not be altogether fuperfuous, that it is not my intention to infinu- 
ate by the foregoing illuftrations, that the relation between perception and 
imagination has the moft diftant analogy to that between the perception of the 
object, and the perception of its optical image, 


appears 
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appears to me neceflary to ftate, in order to render Dr. Reid’s © are P. 


doétrine on that fubject completely fatisfa@tory. He has 
fhewn, that certain fenfations are, by a law of our nature, ac- 
companied with an irrefiftible belief of the cxiflence of certain 
qualities of external objedts. But this law extends no farther 
than to the prefent exiflence of the quality; that is, to its ex- 
iftence while we feel the correfponding fenfation. Whence is it 
then, that we afcribe to the quality, an cxiflence indcpendent 
of our perception? J appichend we Icarn to do this by experi- 
ence alone. We find that we cannot, as in the cafe of ima= 
gination, difmifs or recal the perception of an external object. 
If I open my cyes, I cannot prevent myfelf from feeing the 
profpec&t which is before me. I learn, therefore, to afcribe 
to the objects of my fenfes, not only an exiftence at the 
time I perceive them, but an independent and a permanent 
exiftence. 


Ir is a ftrong confirmation of this doétrinc, that in fleep, 
when (as I flatter myfelf I fhall afterward fhew) the influence of 
the will over the train of our thoughts is fufpended, and when, 
of confequence, the time of their continuance in the mind is 
not regulated by us, we afcribe to the objects of imagination 
an independent and permanent exiftence, as we do when awake 
‘to the objeéts of perception. The fame thing happens in thofe 
kinds of madnefs, in which a particular idea takes poffeffion of 
the attention, and occupies it to the exclufion of every thing 
elfe. Indeed, madnefs feems in many cafes to arife entirely 
from a fufpenfion of the influence of the will over the fucceflion 
of our thoughts ; in confequence of which, the objects of ima- 
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¢ oe P. gination appear to have an exiftence independent of our voli- 
w—— tion; and are therefore, agreeably to the foregoing doctrine, 


miftaken for realities. 


NuMBERLEss other illuftrations of the fame general fact 
occur to me; but the following is, I think, one of the moft 
ftriking. I mention it, in preference to the reft, as it appears 
to me to connect the doétrine in queftion with fome principles 
which are now univerfally admitted among philofophers. 


Tue diftinétion between the original and the acquired per- 
ceptions of fight, is tamiliarly known to evcry one who has the 
flighteft acquaintance with the elements of optics. That this 
fenfe, prior to experience, conveys to us the notion of exten- 
fion in two dimenfions only, and that it gives us no informa-~ 
tion concerning the diftances at which objects are placed from 
the eye, are propofitions which nobody, I prefume, in the pre- 
fent Rate of fcience, will be difpofed to controvert. In what 
manner we are enabled, by a comparifon between the percep- 
tions of fight and thofe of touch, to extend the province of the 
former fenfe to a variety of qualities originally perceived by the 
latter fenfe only, optical writers have explained at great length ; 
but it is not neceflary for my prefent purpofe to enter into any 
particular details with refpe@ to their reafonings on the fubject. 
It is fufficient for me to remark, that, according to the received 
doétrine, the original perceptions of fight become, in confequence 
of experience, figns of the tangible qualities of external objects, 
and of the diftances at which they are placed from the organ; and 
that, although the knowledge we obtain, in this manner, of thefe 

qualities 
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qualities and diftances, feems, from carly and conftant habits, to C ae P. 
: - : : 8 ; I 
be an inftantaneous perception; yet, in many cafes, it implies wow 


an exercife of the judgment, being founded on a comparifon of 
a variety of different circumftances. 


From thefe principles, it is an obvious confequence, that 
the knowledge we obtain, by the eye, of the tangible qua- 
lities of bodies, involves the exercife of conception, according 
to the definition of that power which has already becn given, 
In ordinary difcourfe, indeed, we afcribe this knowledge, on 
account of the inftantaneoufnefs with which it is obtained, to 
the power of perception; but if the common doétrine on the 
fubje& be juft, it is the refult of a complex operation of the 
mind; comprehending, firft, the perception of thofe qualities, 
which are the proper and original objects of fight; and, 
fecondly, the conception of thofe tangible qualities of which 
the original perceptions of fight are found from experience to 
be the figns. The notions, therefore, we form, by means of 
the eye, of the tangible qualities of bodies, and of the dif 
tances of thefe objects from the organ, are mere conceptions ; 
ftrongly, and indeed indiffolubly, affociated, by early and con- 
ftant habit, with the original perceptions of fight. 


WHEN we open our eyes on a magnificent profpect, the 
various diftances at which all its different parts are placed from 
the eye, and the immenfe extent of the whole fcene before us, 
feem to be perceived as immediately, and as inftantancoufly, by 
the mind, as the coloured furface which is painted on the retina. 


The truth, however, unqueftionably is, that this variety of 
U2 diftance, 
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CHAP. diftance, and this immentity of extent, are not objects of fenfe 

———» but of conception; and the notious we form of them when our 
eyes are open, differ from thofe we fhould form of them with 
our eyes fhut, only in this, that they are kept fteadily in the 
view of the mind, by being ftrongly affociated with the fenfa- 
tions of colour, and with the original perceptions of fight.— 
This obfervation will be the more readily admitted, if it is con- 
fidered, that, by a fkilful imitation of a natural landfcape, in a 
common fhew-box, the mind may be led to form the fame 
notions of variety of diftance, and even of immenie extent, as 
if the original fcene were prefented to our fenfes: and that, 
although, in this cafe, we have a fpeculative conviction that 
the {phere of our vifion only extends to a few inches; yet fo 
ftrong is the affociation between the original perceptions of 
fight, and the conceptions which they habitually produce, that 
it is not poffible for us, by any effort of our will, to prevent 
thefe conceptions from taking place. 


From thefe obfervations it appears, that when the concep- 
tions of the mind are rendered fteady and permanent, by being 
ftrongly affociated with any fenfible impreffion, they command 
our belief no lefs than our actual perceptions; and, therefore, 
if it were poffible for us, with our eyes fhut, to keep up, for a 
length of time, the conception of any fenfible object, we 
fhould, as long as this effort continued, believe that the object 
was prefent to our fenfes. 


Ir appears to me to be no flight confirmation of thele re- 
marks, that although, in the dark, the illufions of imagination 
are 
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are much more liable to be miftaken for icalitics, than when eet Ms 
their momentary effedts on the belief are continually checked WY——~ 


and corrected by the objeQs which the light of day prefents to 
our perceptions; yet, even total darknefs is not fo alarming to 
a perfon imprefled with the vulgar ftories of apparitions, as a 
faint and doubtful twilight, which affords to the conceptions an 
opportunity of fixing and prolonging their exiftence, by attach- 
ing themfelves to fomething which is obfcurely exhibited to the 
eye.—In like manner, when we logk through a fog, we are 
frequently apt to miftake a crow for a man; and the conception 
we have, upon fuch an occafion, of the human figure, is much 
more diftiné& and much more fteady, than it would be poffible 
for us to form, if we had no fenfible object before us; info- 
much that when, on a more attentive obfervation, the crow 
fhrinks to its own dimenfions, we find it impoffible, by any 
effort, to conjure up the phantom which a moment before we 
feemed to perceive. 


Ir thefe obfervations are admitted, the effets which exhibi- 
tions of fiGiitious diftrefs produce on the mind, will appear lefs 
wonderful, than they are fuppofed to be. During the repre- 
fentation of a tragedy, I acknowledge, that we have a general 
conviction that the whole is a fiction; but, I believe, it will be 
found,. that the violent emotions which are fometimes produced 
by the diftreffes of the flage, take their rife, in moft cafes, from 
a momentary belief, that the diftreffes are real. I fay, in moft 
cafes; becaufe, I acknowledge, that independently of any 
fuch belief, there is fomething contagious in a faithful expreffion 


of any.of the paflions. 
THE 
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THE emotions produced by tragedy are, upon this fuppofi- 
tion, fomewhat analogous to the dread we feel when we look 
down from the battleinent of a tower *. In both cafes, we have 
a general conviction, that there is no ground for the feelings we 
experience; but the momentary influences of imagination are 


fo powerful as to produce thefe feelings, before reflexion has 
time to come to our relief. 


With refpedl to the dread which we feel in looking down from the battle- 
ment of a tower, it is curious to remark the effects of habit in gradually deftroy- 
ing it. ‘The manner in which habit operates in this cafe, feems to be by giving 
us a command over our thoughts, fo as to enable us to withdraw our attention 
from the precipice before us, and direét it to any other objeét at pleafure. It is 
thus that the mafon and the failor not only can take precautions for their own 
fafety, but remain completely mafters of themfelves in fituations where other 
men, engroffed with their imaginary danger, would experience a total fufpenfion 
of their faculties, Any ftrong paflion which occupies the mind produces, for 
the moment, the fame effect with habit. A perfon alarmed with the apprehen- 
fion of fire, has been known to efcape from the top of a houfe, by a path which, 
at another time, he would have confidered as impracticable; and foldiers, in 
mounting a breach, are faid to have fometimes found their way to the 


enemy, by a route which appeared impracticable after their violent paffions had 
fubfided. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 
Of Abftraétion. 
"aR ER PTTL ET 


SECTION IL 


General Obfervations on this Faculty of the Mind. 


ist 


HE origin of appellatives, or, in other words, the origin C H A P 
of thofe claffes of objeéts which, in the fehools, are called 


genera, and fpecies, has been confidered by fome philofophers 
as one of the moft difficult problems in metaphyfics. The 
account of it which is given by Mr. Smith, in his Differtation 
on the Origin of Languages, appears to me to be equally fimple 
and fatisfactory. 


“ Tue affignation” (fays he) “ of particular names, to denote 
“ particular abjects; that is, the inftitution of nouns fubftantive; 
“ would probably be one of the firft fteps towards the formation 
“ of Language. The particular cave, whofe covering fheltered 


* the favage from the weather; the particular tree, whofe fruit 
* relieved 
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relieved his hunger; the particular fountain, whofe water 
allayed his thirft; would firft be denominated by the words, 
cave, tree, fountain; or by whatever other appellations he 
might think proper, in that primitive Jargon, to mark them. 
Afterwards, when the more enlarged experience of this 
favage had led him to obferve, and his neteflary occafions 
obliged him to make mention of, other caves, and other trees, 
and other fountains ; he would-naturally beftow upon each of 
thofe new objeéts, the fame name by which he had been ac- 
cuftomed to expicfs the fimilar obje& he was firft acquainted 
with. And thus, thofe words, which were originally the 
proper names of individuals, would each of them infenfibly 
become the common name of a multitude *.” 


“ Fr is this application” (he continues) “ of the name of an 
individual to a great number of objects, whofe refemblance 
naturally recalls the idea of that individual, and of the name 
which exprefies it, that feems originally to have given occa- 
fion to the formation of thofe claffes, and affortments, which, 
in the fchools, are called genera and /pecies; and of which 
the ingenious and eloquent Rouffeau finds himéelf fo much 
at a lois to account for the origin, What conftitutes a /pecies, 


* The fame account of the progrefs of the mind in the formation of getera, 


is given by the Abbé de Condillac. 


«Un enfant appelle du nom d’ Arbre le premier arbre que nous lui montrons. 


Uni fecond arbre qu'il voit enfuite Ini rapelle la méme idées if lui donne ie 
mame nom; de méme & un troifidme, dun quatriéme, et vail le mot d’ Arbre 
“ dorin€ @ubord A un individu, qui devient pour Jui un nom de claffe ou de ge- 
stare, une ide€ abftraite qui comprend tous les arbres en général.” 


“ is 
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“6 is merely a number of objects, bearing a certain degree of C as P. 
“ refemblance to one another; and, on that account, denomi- Wop 


** nated by a fingle appellation, which may be applied to exprefs 
“ any one of them *.” 


TxH18 view of the natural progrefs of the mind, in forming 
clafifications of external objects, receives fome illuftration from 
a fa& mentioned by Captain Cook in his account of a {mall 
ifland called Wateeoo, which'he vifited in’ failing from New 
Zealand to the Friendly Iflands. ‘* The inhabitants,” fays he, 
“ were afraid to come near our cows and horfes, nor did they 
form the leaft conception of their nature. But the fheep and 
goats did not furpafs the limits of their ideas; for they gave 
“us to underftand that they knew them to be birds. It will 
** appear,” he adds, “ rather incredible, that human ignorance 
could ever make fo ftrange a miftake, there not being the 
moft diftant fimilitude between a fheep or goat, and ahy 
winged animal. But thefe people feemed to know nothing 
of the exiftence of any other land animals, befides hogs, dogs, 
and birds. Our theep and goats, they could fee, were very 
different creatures from the two firft, and therefore they in+ 
“ ferred that they muft belong to the latter clafs, in which 
“ they knew:that there is a confiderable variety of {pecies.”— 
{ would add to Cook’s very judicious remarks, that the mif- 
take of thefe iflanders probably did not arife from their con- 
fidering a theep or a goat as bearing a more ftriking refemblance 
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C HA P. to a bird, than to the two claffes of quadrupeds with which they 
Lanne were acquainted; but to the want of a generic word, fuch as 


quadruped, comprehending thefe two fpecies; which men in 
their fituation would no more be led to form, than a perfon 
who had only feen one individual of each fpecies, would think 
of an appellative to exprefs both, inftead of applying a proper 
name to each. In confequence of the variety of birds, it ape 
pears, that they had a generic name comprehending all of them, 
to which it was not unnatural for them to refer any new animal 
they miet with, 


THE claffification of different objects fuppofes a power of 
attending to fome of their qualities or attributes, without attend- 
ing to the reft;. for no twa objeéts are to be found without 
fome {pecific difference ; and no affortment or arrangement can 
be. formed among things not perfe@lly alike, but by lofing fight 
of their diftinguithing peculiarities, and limiting the attention to 
thofe attributes which belong to them in common. Indeed, 
without this power of attending feparately to things which our 
fenfes prefent to us in a ftate of union, we never could have had 
any idea of number; for, before we can confider different ob- 
je&ts as forming a multitude, it is neceflary that we fhould be 
able to apply to all of them one common name; or, in other 
‘words, that we fhould reduce them all to the fame genus. The 
various objects, for example, animate and inanimate, which 
are, at this moment, before me, 1 may clafg and number in a 
variety of different ways, according to the view of them that L 
ehufe to take. I may reckon fucceflively the number of theep, 
of cowe, of horfes, of elms, of oaks, of beeches; or I may firtt 


reckon; 
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veckon the number of animals, and then .the number of trees; 
or I may at once reckon the number of all the organifed fub- 
ftances which my fenfes prefent to me. But whatever be the 
principle on which my claffification proceeds, it is evident, that 
the objects numbered together, muft be confidered in thofe re- 
{pects only in which they agree with each other; and that, if I 
had no power of feparating the combinations of fenfe, 1 never 
could have conceived them as forming a plurality. 


Tuis power of confidering certain qualities or attributes of 
an obje@ apart from the reft; or, as I would rather chufe to 
define it, the power which the underftanding has, of feparating 
the combinations which are prefented to it, is diftinguithed by 
logicians by the name of abfraétion. It has been fuppofed, ‘by 
fome philofophers, (with what probability I fhall not now in- 
quire,) to form the charaéteriftical attribute of a rational nature. 
That it is one of the moft important of all our faculties, and 
very intimately connected with the exercife of our reafoning 
powers, is beyond difpute. And, I flatter myfelf, it will appear 
from the fequel of this chapter, how much the proper manage- 
ment of it conduces to the fuccefs of our philofophical purfuits, 
and of our general condu@ in life. 


Tue fubferviency of Abftraction to the power of Reafon- 
ing, and alfo, its fubferviency to the exertions of a Poetical or 
Creative Imagination, fhall be afterwards fully illuftrated. At 
prefent, it is fufficient for my purpofe to remark, that as ab- 
fteaétion:is the ground-work of claffification, without this faculty 
ef the mind we fhould have been perfedly incapable of gene- 
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CHA P. ral fpeculation, and all our knowledge muft neceflarily have 
es been limited to individuals; and that fome of the mof ufeful 


branches of fcjence, particularly the different branches of ma~ 
thematics, in which the very fubjects of our reafoning are ab- 
ftraGtions of the underftanding, could never have pofhibly had 
an exiftence. With refpect to the fubferviency of thie faculty 
to poetical imagination, it is no lefs obvious, that, as the poet 
is fupplied with all his materials by experience; and as his pro- 
vince is limited to combine and modify things which really exift, 
fo as to. produce new wholes of his own; fo every exertion 
which he thus makes of his powers, prefuppofes the exercife of 
abftraGtion in decompofing and feparating a@tual combinations. 
And it was on this account that, in the chapter on Conception, 
1 was led to make a diftinétion between that faculty, which is 
evidently fimple and uncompounded, and the power of Ima- 
gination, which (at Jeaft in the fenfe in which I employ the 
word in thefe inquiries) is the refult of a combination of various 
other powers. 


I WAVE introduced thefe remarks, in order to point out a 
difference between the abftrattions which are fubfervient to rea- 
toning, and thofe which are fubfervient to imagination. And, 
if Iam not miftaken, it is a diftin@ion which has not been 
fafficiently attended to by fome writers of eminence. ‘In every 
inftance in which imagination is employed in forming new 
wholes, by decompounding and contbining the perceptions of 
fenfe, it is evidently neceflary that the post or the painter 
fhould be able to ftate to himfelf the cireumftances abfiradted, 
as feparate objects of conception. But thie is by no means re- 

quifite 
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quifite in every cafe in which abftraGtion is fubfervient to the C H i P, 
power of reafoning ; for it frequently happens, that we can O—~—w 


reafon concerning one quality or property of an object ab- 
ftracted from the reft,. while, at the fame time, we find it im- 
poffible to conceive it feparately. Thus, I can reafon concern- 
ing extenfion and figure, without any reference to colour; 
although it may be doubted, if a perfon poffefled of fight can 
make extenfion and figure fteady objeéts of conception, with- 
out connecting with them one colour or another. Nor is this 
always owing (as it is in the inftance now mentioned) merely 
to the affociation of ideas; for there are cafes, in which we can 
reafon concerning things feparately, which it is impoffible for 
us to fuppofe any being fo conftituted as to conceive apart. 
Thus, we can reafon concerning length, abftrafted from any 
other dimenfton ; although, furely, no underftanding can make 
length, without breadth, an objeG: of conception. And, by the 
way, this leads me to take notice of an error, which mathema- 
tical teachers are apt to commit, in explaining the firft principles 
of geometry. By dwelling long on Euclid’s firft definitions, 
they lead the fludent to fuppofe that they relate to notions 
which are extremely myfterious; and to ftrain his powers in 
fruitlefs attempts to conceive, what cannot poffibly be made an 
ebjedt of conception. If thefe definitions were omitted, or very 
flightly touched upon, and the attention at once direCted to 
geometrical reafonings, the ftudent would immediately per- 
ceive, that although the lines in the diagrams are really ex- 
tended in two dimenfions, yet that the demagftrations relate 


only to one of them; and that the human underftanding has — 


the faculty of reafoning concerning things feparately, which are 
always 
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c ne P. always prefented to us, both by our powers of percéption and 

Ley conception, in a ftate of union. Such abftradtions, in truth, 
are familiar to the moft illiterate of-mankind ; and it is in this 
very way that they are infenfibly formed. Wheu a tradefman 
fpeaks of the length of a room, in contradiftinGion to its 
breadth; or when he {peaks of the diftance between any two 
objets; he forms exactly the fame abftraction, which is referred 
to by Euclid in his fecond definition; and which moft of his 
commentators have thought it neceffary to illuftrate by prolix 
metaphyfical difquifitions. 


I sHALL only obferve farther, with refpect to the nature and 
province of this faculty of the mind, that notwithftanding its 
effential fubferviency to every aét of claffification, yet it might 
have been exercifed, although we had only been acquainted 
with one individual objeé&t. Although, for example, we had 
never feen but one rofe, we might ftill have been able to attend 
to its colour, without thinking of its other properties. This 
has led fome philofophers to fuppofe, that another faculty be- 
fides abftraction, to which they have given the name of gene-~ 
ralifation, is neceffary to account for the formation of genera 
and ipecies ;, and they have endeavoured to thew, that although 
generalifation without abftraction is impoffible; yet that we 
might have been fo formed, as to be able to abftra@, without 
being capable of generalifing. The grounds of this opinion, 
it is not neceflary for me to examine, for any of the purpofes 
which i have ag prefent in view. 
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SECTION IU. 


Of the Objetts of our Thoughts, when we employ general 


Terms. 


ROM the account which was given in a former chapter, of 
the common theofies of perception, it appears to have been 

a prevailing opinion among philofophers, that the qualities 
of external objects are perceived, by means of images or 
fpecies tranfmitted to the mind by the organs of fenfe: 
an opinion of which [already endeavoured to trace the 
origin, from certain natural prejudices fuggefted by the pheno- 
mena of the material world. The fame train of thinking has 
led them to fuppofe that, in the cafe of all our other intellectual 
operations, there exift in the mind certain ideas diftin@ from 
the mind itfelf; and that thefe ideas are the objects about which 
our thoughts are employed. When I recolleét, for example, 
the appearance of an abfent friend, it is fuppofed that the im- 
mediate object of my thought is an idea of my friend; which I 
at firft received by my fenfes, and which I have been enabled 
to retain in the mind by the faculty of memory. When I 
form to myfelf any imaginary combination by an effort of 
poetical invention, it is fappofed, in like manner, that the parts 
which I combine, exifted previoully in the mind; and furnifh 
the 
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eH Aste the materials on which it is the province of imagination to operate. 
— It is to Dr. Reid we owe the important remark, that all thefe 


notions are wholly hypothetical; that it is impoffible to pro- 
duce a fhadow of evidence in fupport of them; and that, even 
although we were to admit their truth, they would not render 
the phenomena in queftion more intelligible. According to his 
principles, therefore, we have no ground for fuppofing, that, in 
any one operation of the mind, there exifts in it an object dif 
tin@ from the mind itfelf; and all the common expreffions 
which involve fuch a fuppofition, are to be confidered as un- 
meaning circumlocutions, which ferve only to difguife from us 


the real hiftory of the intelleQual phenomena *. 
WE 


* In order to prevent mifapprehenfions of Dr. Reid’s meaning, m his reafon~ 
ings againft the ideal theory, it may be neceffary to expla, a little more fully 
than I have done in the text, in what fenfe he calls in queftion the exiftence of 
ideas : for the meaning which this word is employed to convey in popular dif- 
courfe, differs widely from that which 1s annexed to jt by the philofophers whofe 
opinion he controverts. This explanation I fhall give in his own words . 


« Yn popular language, idea fignifies the fame thing as conception, apprehen- 
¢ fion, notion. ‘To have an idea of any thing, 1s to conceive it. To have a 
dit idea, is to conceive it diftinctly. To have no idea of it, is not to 
* conceive it at all-—When the word idea is taken in this popular fenfe, no 
s¢ man can poffibly doubt whether he has ideas.” 


« According to the philofophical meaning of the word mea, it does not fig- 
ke mify that adt of the mimd which we call thought, or conception, but fome 
at eject of thought, Of thefe oy ds of thought called ideas, different fects of 
** philefdphers have given very different accounts.” 

4¢ Boime have held them to be felf-exiftenrs others to be in the divine mind; 
“© others in our own minds s and others in the brain, or fenforium.” p. 213, 

« The Peripatetick fyftem of {pecies and phatitafnis, as well as the Platortick 
‘dc tyltein of ities, ip grounded apon this - principle, that in every kind of thought, 

“ there 
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“ We are at a lofsto know,” (fays this excellent philofopher,) € H A P. 
Iv. 
* how we perceive diftant objedis; how we remember things Comms 


“* paft; how we imagine things that have no exiftence. Ideas 
* im the mind feem to account for all thefe operations: they 
“© are all by the means of ideas reduced to one operation; toa 
* kind of feeling, or immediate perception of things prefent, 
* and in conta&t with the percipient; and feeling is an opera- 
“ tion fo familiar, that we think it needs no explanation, but 
* may ferve to explain other operations.” 


“ Bur this feeling, or immediate perception, is as difficult 
to be comprehended, as the things which we pretend to ex- 


¢ 





* there muft be fome objeét that really exifts; in every operation of the mind, 
“ fomething to work upon. Whcther this immediate obje€ be called an idea 
* with Plato, ora phantafm or fpecies with Ariftotle; whether it be eternal and 
“ uncreated, or produced by the impreffions of external objects, is of no confe- 
“ quence in the prefent argument.” Ibid. p. 388. 

* So much is this opinion fixed in the minds of philofophers, that, I doubt 
* not but it will appear to moft, a very ftrange paradox, or rather a contra- 
* diction, that men fhould think without ideas. But this appearance of con- 
* tradiction arifes from the ambiguity of the word idea. If the idea of a thing 
“ means only the thought of it, which is the moft common meaning of the 
“ word, to think without ideas, is to think without thought; which is un- 
se doubtedly a contradiétion, But an idea, according to the definition given of 
“ it by philofophers, is not thought, but an object of enone which really 
s¢ exifts, and is perceived, &c.” Ibid. p. 390. 

T have only to add, that when, in this work, I make ufe of the word idea in 
ftating my own opinions, I employ it uniformly in the popular fenfe, and 
got in the philofophical fenfe, as now explained: it would be better, per- 
haps, to avoid it altogether; but I have found it difficult to do fo, without 
adopting unufual modes of expreffion. 1 flatter myfelf that I have ufed it with 
dae caution. 

Y “ plain 
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CHAP. & plain by it. Two things may be in conta@, without 


any feeling or perception; there muft therefore be in 
“ the pcrcipient, a power to feel, or to perceive. How this 
“ power is produced, and how it operates, is quite beyond the 
“ reach of our knowledge. As little can we know, whether 
this power muft be limited to things prefent, and in contact 
with us. Neither can any man pretend to prove, that the 
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Being who gave us the power to perccive things prefent, 
‘ 


. 


may not give us the power to perceive things diftant, to 
remember things paft, and to conceive things that never 
* exifted *.” 


n 


In another part of his work, Dr. Reid has occafion to trace 
the origin of the prejudice which has led philofophers to fup- 
pofe, that, in all the operations of the underftanding, there muft 
be an object of thought, which really exifls while we think of 
it. His remarks on this fubje&, which are highly ingenious 
and fatisfa€tory, are contained in his account of the different 
theories concerning conception f. 


As in all the antient metaphyfical fyftems it was taken for 
granted, (probably from the analogy of our external percep~ 
tions,) that every exertion of thought implies the exiftence of 
an object diftin& from the thinking being; it naturally oc- 
curred, a8 a very curious.queftion, What is the immediate 
object of our attention, when we are engaged in any general 
{peculation? or, in other words, what is the nature of the idea 


* Effays on the Intellectual Powers, p. 214. + Thid. p. 378. 


corre- 
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correfponding to a general term? When I think of any parti- © HA ?. 
cular obje€t which I have formerly perceived, fuch as a paiti- UH 
cular friend, a particular tree, or a particular mountain, I can 
comprehend what is meant by a picture or reprefentation of 

fuch objeéts; and therefore the explanation given by the 

ideal theory of that aét of the mind which we formerly called 
Conception, if not perfectly fatisfa€tory, is at leaft not wholly 
unintelligible. But what account fhall we give, upon the prin- 

ciples of this theory, of the objeéts of my thoughts, when I 

employ the words, friend, tree, mountain, as generic terms? 

For, that all the things I have ever perceived are individuals ; 

and confequently, that the ideas denoted by general words, 

(if fuch ideas exilt,) are not copied from any originals that have 

fallen under my obfervation ; is not only felf-evident, but almoft 

an identical propofition. . 


In anfwer to this queftion, the Platonifts, and, at a ftill ear- 
lier period, the Pythagoreans, taught, that, although thefe uni- 
verfal ideas are not copigd from any objects perceivable by 
fenfe, yet that they have an exiftence independent of the hu- 
man mind, and are no more to be confounded with the under- 
ftanding, of which they are the proper objects, than material 
things are to be confounded with our powers of external per- 
ception: that, as all the individuals which compofe a genus, 
mutt poffefs fomething in common ; and as it is in confequence 
of this, that they belong to that genus, and are diftinguifhable 
by the fame name, this common thing forms the effence of 
each ;, and is the objeét of the-underftanding, when we reafon 


concerning the genus. They maintained alfo, that this common 
Y 2 effence, 
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effence*, notwithftanding its infeparable union with a multitude 
of different individuals, is in itfelf one, and indivifible. 


On moft of thefe points, the philofophy of Ariftotle feems to 
have coincided very nearly with that of Plato. The language, 
however, which thefe philofophers employed on this fubje& 
was different, and gave to their doctrines the appearance of a 
wider diverfity than probably exifted between their opinions, 
While Plato was led, by his paffion for the marvellous and the 
myfterious, to infift on the incomprehenfible union of the fame 
idea or effence, with a number of individuals, without multi- 
plication or divifion +; Ariftotle, more cautious, and aiming at 
greater perfpicuity, contented himfelf with faying, that all 
individuals are compofed of matter and form; and that it is in 
confequence of poffeffing a common form, that different indi- 
viduals belong to the fame genus. But they both agreed, that, 
as the matter, or the individual natures of objects were per- 


* In this very imperfect fketch of the opinions of the antients concerning uni- 
verfals, I have fubftituted, inftead of the word sea, the word effence, as better 
fitted to convey to a modern reader the true import of Plato’s exprefions. The 
word effentia is faid to have been firft employed by Cicero 5 and it was afterwards 
adopted by the fchoolmen, in the fame fenfe in which the Platonifts ufed the 
word idea. See Dr. Riiv’s Effays on the IntelleCtual Powers, p. 473. 


+ “ The idea of a thing,” (fays Plato,) “ is that which makes one of the 
* many; which, preferving the unity and integrity of its own nature, runs 
*« through and mixes with things infinite in number; and yet, however multi- 
« form it may appear, is always the fame: fo that by it we find out and dif- 
« criminate the thing, whatever fhapesit may affume, and under whatever difguife 
“ it may conceal itfelf.”———Pi aro in Priizso 4 (quoted by the Author of the 
Origin and Progrefs of Language, vol. i, p. 100, 2d edit.) 
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ecived by fenfe; fo the general idea, or effence, or form, was © H_A P. 
perceived by the intellect ; and that, as the attention of the vuk- Woy 


gar was chiefly engroffed with the former, fo the latter furnifhed 
to the philofopher the materials of his fpeculations. 


Tue chief difference between the opinions of Plato and 
Ariftotle on the fubjed&t of ideas, related to the mode of their 
exiftence. That the matter of which all things are made, ex- 
ifted from eternity, was a principle which both admitted ; but 
Plato farther taught, that, of every fpecies of things, there is 
an idea or form which alfo exifted from eternity ; and that this 
idea is the exemplar or model according to which the indivi- 
duals of the fpecies were made; whereas Ariftotle held, that, 
although matter may exift without form, yet that forms could 


not exift without matter *. 
THE 


* In this account of the difference between Plato and Ariftotle on the fabject 
of ideas, I have chiefly followed Brucker, whofe very laborious refearches 
with refpeét to this article of the hiftory of philofophy are well known. In 
ftating the diftin€tion, however, I have confined myfelf to as general terms aq 
poflible; as the fubject is involved in much obfcurity, and has divided the opi- 
nions of very eminent writers. The reader will find the refult of Brucker’s in- 
quiries, in his own words, in Note (F). 

The authority of Brucker, in this inftance, has the more weight with me, as 
it coincides in the moft material refpects with that of Dr. Reid. See his Effays 
on the Intelle€tual Powers of Man, and the conclufion of his Inquiry into the 
Jduman Mind. 

A very different account of Ariftotle’s doétrine, in thofe particulars in which 
it is commonly fuppofed to differ from that of Plato, is given by two modern 
writers of great learning, whofe opinions are juftly entitled to much refpect, 


from theix familiar acquaintance with Ariftotle’s latter Commentators of the 
Alexandrian 
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Tue dorine of the Stoics concerning univerfals, differed 


t—v——~_ widely from thofe both of Plato and Ariftotle, and feems to 


have approached to a fpeculation which is commonly fuppofed 
to be of a more recent origin, and which an eminent philoto- 
pher of the prefent age bas ranked among the difcoveries which 
do the greateft honour to modern genius *. 


Wueruenr this doctrine of the Stoics coincided entirely with 
that of the Nominalifls, (whofe opinions I fhall afterwards en- 
deavour to explain,) or whether it did not refemble more, a 
do&rine maintained by another fe& of fchoolmen called Con- 
ceptualifts, I fhall not inquire. The determination of this 
queftion is intercfting only to men of erudition; for the know- 
ledge we poffefs of this part of the Stoical philofophy, is too 
imperfect to affift us in the farther profecution of the argument, 
or even to diminifh the merit of thofe philofophers who have, 
in modern times, been led to fimilar conclufions f. 





Alexandrian School. 
Harris’s Hermes. 





Sce Origin and Progrefy of Language, vol. i. and 


It is of no confequence, for any of the purpofes which I have at prefent in 
view, what opinion we form on this much controverted point of philofophical 
hiftory. In fo far as the ideal theory was an attempt to explain the manner in 
which our general fpeculations are carried on, it is agreed on all hands, that 
the dottrines of Plato and Ariftotle were effentially the fame ; and accordingly, 
what I have faid on that fubjeét, coincides intirely with a paflage which the 
reader will find in ‘ Origin and Progrefs of Language,” vol. i. p. 38. 
ad edit. 


* Treatife of Human Nature, book i, part i, fect. 7. 
¢ Sec Note (G). 
, As 
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As it is not my obje&, in this work, to enter into hiftorical C a P, 
details, any farther than is neceflary for illuftrating the fubjects of Lames 


which I treat, I fhall pafs over the various attempts which were 
made by the Eclectic philofophers, (a feét which arofe at Alexan- 
dria about the beginning of the third century,) to reconcile the 
doétrines of Plato and Ariftotle concerning ideas. The endlcfs 
difficultics, it would appear, to which their {peculations Icd, 
induced, at laft, the more cautious and modeft inquirers to 
banifh them entirely from Dialectics, and to content themf{elves 
with ftudying the arrangements or clafflifications of univerfals, 
which the antient philofophers had made, without engaging in 
any metaphyfical difquifitions concerning their nature. Por- 
phyry, in particular, although he ‘tells us, that he had fpecu- 
lated much on this fubjeQ; yet, in his Introduction to Ari- 
ftotle’s Categories, waves the confideration of it as obfcure and 
intricate. On fuch queflions as thefe; “ Whether genera and 
“ foecies exift in nature, or are only conceptions of the 
“ Human Mind; and (on the fuppofition that they exift 
“ in nature) whether they are inherent in the objcéts of 
“ fente, or disjoined from them?” he declines giving any 
detgrinination. 


Turs pafflage in Porphyry’s Introduétion is an obje@ of cu- 
riofity; as, by ‘a fingular concurrence of circumftances, it 
ferved to perpetuate the memory of a controverfy from which it 
was the author’s intention to divert the inquiries of his readers. 
Amidft the diforders produced by the irruptions of the Barba- 
rians,, the knowledge of the Greek tongue was almoft entirely 
loft ; and the ftudies of philofophers were confined to Latin 

1 verfions 
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c a P. verfions of Ariftotle’s Dialeétics, and of Porphyry’s Intro. 
——— duction concerning the Categories. With men who had a 


rehth for fuch difquifitions, it is probable that the paffage al- 
ready quoted from Porphyry, would have a tendency rather 
to excite than to damp curiofity ; and accordingly, we have 
‘reafon to believe, that the controverfy to which it relates con- 
tinued, during the dark ages, to form a favourite fubject of dif- 
cuffion. The opinion which was prevalent was, (to ufe the 
{cholaftic language of the times,) that univerfals do not exift 
écfore things, nor after things, but iz things; that is, (if I may 
be allowed to attempt a commentary upon expreffions to which 
I do not pretend to be able to annex very precife notions,) 
univerfal ideas have not (as Plato thought) an exiftence 
feparable from individual objects; and, therefore, they could 
not have exifted prior to them in the order of time; nor 
yet, (according to the do@trine of the Stoics,) are they mere 
conceptions of the mind, formed in confequence of an examina- 
tion and comparifon of particulars; but thefe ideas or forms 
are from eternity united infeparably with that matter of 
which things confift; or, as the Ariftotelians fometimes exprefs 
themfelves, the forms of things are from eternity immerfed in 
matter, The reader will, I hope, forgive me for entering 
into thefe details, not only on account of their connexion with 
the obfervations which are to follow; but as they relate toa 
controverfy which, for many ages, employed ail the ingenuity 
and learning in Europe; and which, therefore, however fiivo- 
Jous in itfelf, deferves the attention of philofophers, as one of 
the moft curious events which ocours in the hiftory of the 
Homan Mind, 
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Suc appears to have been the prevailing opinion concerning C ie a P. 
the nature of univerfals, till the eleventh century ; when a new ae a4 


doctrine, or (as fome authors think) a dodtrine borrowed from 
the {chool of Zeno, was propofed by Rofcelinus*; and foon 
after very widely propagated over Europe by the abilities and 
eloquence of one of his fcholars, the celebrated Peter Abelard. 
According to thefe philofophers, there are no exiftences in 
nature correfponding to general terms; and the objects of 
our attention in all our geneval fpeculations are not ideas, but 
words. 


In confequence of this new doétrine, the fchoolmen gra- 
dually formed themfelves into two fe€ts: one of which attached 
itfelf to the opinions of Rofcelinus and Abelard ; while the other 
adhered to the principles of Ariftotle. Of thefe feds, the former 
are known in literary hiftory by the name of the Nominalifts ; 
the latter, by that of the Realifts. 


As it is with the dodtrine of the Nominalifts that my own 
opinion on this fubje€&t coincides; and as I propofe to de= 
duce from it fome confequences, which appear to me im~ 
portant, I fhall endeavour to ftate it as clearly and precifely 
as I am able, purfuing, however, rather the train of my 
own thoughts, than guided by the reafonings of any parti- 
cular author. 


T FORMERLY explained in what manner the words, which, 
in the infancy of language, were proper names, became gra- 
See Note (H}. 
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oF Ar dually appellatives ; in confequence of which extenfion of their 
temypue fignification, they would exprefs, when applied to individuals, 


thofe qualities only which are common to the whole genus. 

Now, it is evident, that, with refpect to individuals of the fame 
genus, there are two claffes of truths; the one, particular truths 
relating to each individual apart, and deduced from a confidera- 
tion of its peculiar and, diftinguifhing properties; the other, 
general truths, deduced from a confideration of their common 
qualities; and equally applicable to all of them. Such truths 
may be-conveniently expreficd, by ineans of general terms; fo 
as to form propofitions, comprehending under them as many 
particular truths, as there are individuals comprehended under 
the general terms. It is farther evident, that there are two ways 
in which fuch general truths may be obtained; either by fixing 
the attention on one individual, in fuch a manner that our 
reafoning may involve no circumftances but thofe which are 
common to the whole genus; or, (laying afide entirely the 
confideration of things,) by means of the general terms with 
which language fupplies us. In either of thefe cafes, our in- 
veftigations muft neceffarily lead us to general conclufions. In 
the firft- cafe; our attention being limited to thofe circum- 
ftances, in which the fubjeét of our reafoning refembles all other’ 
individuals of the fame genus, whatever we demonitrate with 
refpect to this fubjcc& mutft be true of every other to which the 
fame attributes belong. In the fecond cafe; the fubjett of our 
reafoning being expreffed by a genetic word, whirh applies in, 
common to a number of individuals, the conclufion we form 
ouft be as extenfiye in its application, as the name of the fub- 
je@ ie in its meaning. The former procefs is analogous to the 
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practice of geometers, who, in their moft general reafonings, 
direé&t the attention to a particular diagram: the latter, to that 
of algebraifts, who carry on their inveftigations by means of 
fymbols *. In cafes of this laft fort, it may frequently happen, 
from the affociation of ideas, that a general word may recal 
fome one individual to which it is applicable ; but this is fo far 
from being neceflary to the accuracy of our reafoning, that, 
excepting in fome cafes, in which it may be ufeful to check us 
in the abufe of general terms, it always has a tendency, more 
or lefs, to miflead us from the truth. As the decifion of a 
judge muft neceffarily be impartial, when he is only acquainted 
with the relations in which the parties ftand to each other, and 
when their names are fupplied by letters of the alphabet, or by 
the fiitious names of Titius, Caius, and Sempronius; fo, in 
every procefs of reafoning, the conclufion we form is moft likely 
to be logically juft, when the attention is confined folely to 
figns; and when the imagination does not prefent to it thofe 
individual obje@ts which may warp the judgment by cafuak 
affociations, 


To thefe remarks, it may not be improper to add, that, al- 
though in our fpeculations concerning individuals, it is poffible 


* Thefe two methods of obtaining general truths proceed on the fame prin- 
ciples; and ate, in fat, much lefs different from each other, than they appear 
to be, at firlt view. When we carry on a procefs of general reafoning, by fixing 
our attention on a particular individual of a genus, this individual is to be confi- 
dered merely a8 a fign or reprefentative ; and differs from any other fign only in 
‘this, that it bears a certain refemblance to the things it denotes.—The ftraight 
lirica which are employed i in the fifth book of Eyclid to reprefént magnitudes i in 
generd, .didfer from the algebraical expreffions of thefe magnitudes, in the fame 
refpedts in which piCture-writing differs from arbitrary characters. 
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CH AP. ¢o carry on proceffes of reafoning, by fixing our attention oa 
Lemyews the objects themfelves, without the ufe of language; yet it is 


alfo in our power to accomplifh the fame end, by fubftituting 
for thefe objects, words, or other arbitrary figns. The differ- 
ence between the employment of language in fuch cafes, and 
in our fpeculations concerning claffes or genera, is; that in the 
former cafe the ufe of words is, in a great meafure, optional ; 
whereas, in the latter, it is eflentially neceflary. This obferva- 
tion deferves our attention the more, that, if I am not miftaken, 
it has contributed to miflead fome of the Realifts; by giving 
rife to an idea, that the ufe of language, in thinking about 
univerfals, however convenient, is not more neceflary than in 
thinking about individuals. 


Accorpine to this view of the procefs of the mind, in 
carrying on general {peculations, that 1pzA which the antient 
philofophers confidered as the effence of an individual, is no« 
thing more than the particular quality or qualities in which it 
refembles other individuals of the fame clafs; and in confe- 
quence of which, a generic name is applied to it. It is the 
poffeffion of this quality, that entitles the individual to the 
generic appellation; and which, therefore, may be {aid to be 
effential to its claffification with that particular genus; but as 
ail claffifications are to a certain degree arbitrary, it does sot 
neceflarily follow, that it is more effential to its exifience as 
an indiyidual, than various other qualities witich we are ac~ 
cuftomed to regard as accidental, In other words, (if I may 
borrow the language of modern ‘phifofophy,) this quality forms 
its nominal, but not its real effence. 
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TuHESE obfervations will, I flatter myfelf, be fufficient for © re 
the fatisfaction of fuch of my readers as are at all converfant omy 
with philofophical inquiries. For the fake of others, to whom 
this difquifition may be new, I have added the following illuf- 
trations. 


I sHAut have occafion to examine, in another part of my 
work, how far it is true, (as is commonly believed,) that every 
procefs of reafoning may be jrefolved into a feries of fyllogifms ; 
and to point out fome limitations, with which, I apprehend, it 
is neceflary that this opinion fhould be received. As it would 
fead me, however, too far from my prefent fubject, to antici- 
pate any part of the doctrine which I am then to propofe, I 
fhall, in the following remarks, proceed on the fuppofition, that 
the fyllogiftic theory is well-founded; a fuppofition which, 
although not ftrictly agreeable to truth, is yet fufficiently ac- 
curate for the ufe which { am now to make of it. Take, then, 
any ftep of one of Euclid’s demonftrations ; for example, the 
firft ftep of his firft propofition, and ftate it in the form of a 
fyllogifm.——* All ftraight lines, drawn from the centre of a 
“* circle to the circumference, are equal to one another.” ‘ But 
« A B, and CD, are ftraight lines, drawn from the centre of 
“a circle to the circumference. Therefore, A B is equal to 
“ CD."—It is perfectly manifeft, that, in order to feel the 
force of this conclufion, it is by no means neceffary, that I 
Should annex any particular notions to the letters A B, or CD, 
or that I thould comprehend what is meant by equality, or by a 
circle, ite centre, andwts circumference. Every perfon muft be 
fatinGod, that the truth of the conclufion is neceffarily implied 
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© HAP. in that of the two premifes; whatever the particular things 
t—y~—_~s may be to which thefe premifes may relate. In the following 


fyllogifm, too:———“‘ All men muft die ;—Peter is a man ;—~ 
“ therefore Peter muft die ;”—the evidence of the conclufion 
does not in the leaft depend on the particular notions | 
annex to the words maz, and Peter; but would be equally 
complete, if we were to fubftitute inftead of them, two letters 
of the alphabet, or any other infignificant characters.—“ All X’s 
“ muft die ;—~7Z, isan X ;—therefore Z mutt die ;”—~~is a fyllogifm 
which forces the affent no lefs than the former. It is farther 
obvious, that this fyllogifm would be equally conclufive, if, 
inftead of the word die, I were to fubftitute any other verb that 
the language contains; and that, in order to perceive the juft- 
nels of the inference, it is not even neceflary that I fhould un- 
derftand its meaning. 


Iw general, it might be eafily thewn, that all the rules of 
logic, with refpect to fyllogifms, might be demonftrated, with- 
eut having recourfe to any thing but letters of the alphabet; in 
the fame manner, (and I may add, on the very fame principles,) 
on which the algebraift demonftrates, by means of thee letters, 
the various rules for tranfpofing the terms of aa equation, 


From what has been faid, it follows, that the affent we give 
to the conclufion of a fyllogifm does not refult from any exa- 
mination of the notions exprefied hy the different propofitions 
of which it is compofed, but is an igomediate confequence of the 
rélations in which the words fland to sack other. The truth is, 
that, in every fyllogifm, the inference is only a particular 
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inftance of the general axiom, that whatever is true univerfally C H_A P. 
of any fign, muft alfo be true of every individual which that oo 


fign can be employed to exprefs. Admitting, therefore, that 
every procefs of reafoning may be refolved into a feries of fyl- 
logifms, it follows, that this operation of the mind furnithes no 
proof of the exiftence of any thing correfponding to general terms, 
diftin& from the individuals to which thefe terms are applicable. 


THeEs® remarks, I am very fenfible, do, by no means, ex- 
hauft the fubje&; for there are various modes of reafoning, to 
which the fyllogiftic theory does not apply. But, in all of 
them, without exception, it will be found, on examination, 
that the evidence of our conclufions appears immediately from 
the confideration of the words in which the premifes are ex- 
prefied ; without any reference to the things which they de- 
note. The imperfect account which is given of deductive 
evidence, in the received fyftems of logic, makes it impoflible 
for me, in this place, to profecute the fubject any farther. 


Arter all that I have faid on the ufe of language as an in- 
ftrument of reafoning, I can eafily forefee a variety of objec- 
tions, which may occur to the dodtrine I have been endeavour- 
ing to eftablifh. But, without entering into a particular 
examination of thefe objections, I believe I may venture to 
affirm, that moft, if not all, of them take their rife from con- 
founding reafoning, or dedu&ion, properly fo called, with 
certain other intelleQual proceffes, which it is neceffary for us 
to employ in the inveftigation of truth, That it is frequently 
of effential importance'to us, in our {peculations, to withdraw 


our-attention from words, and to dire&t it to the things they 
denote, 
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c es ” denote, Iam very ready to acknowledge. All that I affert is, 

ves «that, in fo far as our fpeculations confift of that procefs of the 
mind which is properly called reafoning, they may be carried 
on by words alone; or, which comes to the fame thing, that 
every procefs‘of reafoning is perfectly analogous to an algebrai- 
cal operation, WhatI mean by “ the other intellectual pro- 
“ celles diftin® from reafoning, which it is neceffary for us 
“* fometimes to employ in the inveftigation of truth,” will, I 
hope, appear clearly from the following remarks, 


Tw algebraical inveftigations, it is well known, that the prac~ 
tical application of a general expreffion, is frequently limited 
by the conditions which the hypothefis involves ; and that, in 
confequence of a want of attention to this circumitance, fome 
mathematicians of the firft eminence have been Ied to adopt 
the moft paradoxical and abfurd conclufions. Without this 
cautious exercife of the judgment, in the interpretation of the 
algebraical language, no dexterity in the ufe of the calculus will 
be fufficient to preferve us from error. Even in algebra, there- 
fore, there is an application of the intelleGtual powers perfectly 
diflin& from any procefs of reafoning,; and which is abfolutely 
neceflary for conducting us te the truth, 


In -geometry, we are not liable to adopt the fame paradoxical 
conclufions, as in algebra; becaufe the diagrame4e which our 
attention is directed, ferve as a continual check on our reafoning 
powers. Thefe diagrams exhibit to our very fenfes, a variety 
of relations among the quantities under apnfideration, which the 
language of algebra is too general to exprefs ; in confequence of 

which,, 
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which, we ate not confclous of any effort of the judgment © a A F. 
diftinG from a procefs of reafoning. As every geometrical in- emp’ 


veftigation, however, may be exprefled algebraically, it is 
manifeft, that, in geometry, as well as in algebra, there is an 
exersife of the imtelleGual powers, diftin& from the logical 
procefs ; although, in the former fcience, it is rendered fo ealy, 
by the ufe of diagrams, as to efcape. our attention, 


THe fame fource of erroriand of abfurdity, which exifts in 
algebra, ie to bs found, in a much greater degree, in the other 
branches of knowledge. Abftracting entirely from the ambi- 
guity of language; and fuppofing alfo our reafonings to be 
logically accurate, it would ftill be neceffary for us, from time 
to time, in all our fpeculations, to lay afide the ufe of words, 
and to have recourfe to particular examples, or illuftrations, itt 
order to correct and to limit our general conclufions.—To a 
want of attention to this circumftance, a number of the fpecu+ 
lative abfurdities which are current in the world, might, I am 
perfuaded, be eafily traced. 


Bzsipes, However, this fource of error, which is in fome 
degtee common to all the fciences, there is a great variety of 
others, from whith mathematics aré entirely exenipted; and 
which perpetually tend to lead us aftray in out philofophical 
inquiries. Of thefe, the moft important is, that ambiguity in 
the figtification of words, which renders it fo difficult to avoid 
employing the fame expreffions in different fenfea, in the courfe 
of sas fame proceds of peafoning. This fource of miftake, in- 
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c . - P. deed, i# apt, in a much greater degree, to affect our conclufons 
ey in metaphyfics, morals, and politics, than in the different 


branches of natural philofophy ; but, if we except mathematics, 
there is no fcience whatever, in which it has not a very fenfible 
influence. In algebra, we may proceed with perfect fafety 
through the longeft inveftigations, without carrying our atten- 
tion beyond the figns, til we arrive at the laft refult. But in 
the other fciences, excepting in thofe cafes in which we have 
fixed the meaning of all our terms by accurate definitions, and 
have rendered the ufe of thefe terms perfeétly familiar to us by 
very long habit, it is but feldom that we can proceed in this 
manner without danger of error. In many cafes, it is neceflary 
for us to keep up, during the whole of our inveftigations, a 
fcrupuloys and conftant attention to the fignification of our exe 
preffions ; and, in moft cafes, thie caution in the ufe of words, 
is atnuch more difficult effort of the mind, than the logical 
procefs. But ftill this furnithes no exception to the general 
dodtrine already delivered; for the attention we find it necef> 
fary to give to the import of our words, arifes only from the 
accidental circumftance of their ambiguity, and has no effential. 
connection. with that procefs of the mind, which is properly 
galled reafoning ; and which confiits in the inference of a cone 
clufion from premifes. In all the fciences, this procefé of the 
mind is perfectly analogous to an algebraical operation, or, in 
other words, (when the meaning of our expreffions is once 
fixed by définitions,) it may, be carried.on iatirely by the ule 
of figns,. withont attending, during the time of. the procefa, ta: 
the things fignified. ‘~ 
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‘Tw conglufion to which the foregoing obfervations lead, © eet ae 
appears to me to be decifive of the queftion, with refpect to the Gerrans 


objeats of our thoughts when we employ general terms ; for if 
it be granted, that words, even when employed without any 
teference to their particular fignification, form an inftrument of 
thought fufficient for all the purpofes of reafoning; the only 
thadow of an argument in proof of the common dottrine on 
the fubje@, (I mean that which is founded on the impoffibility 
of explaining this procefs of the mind on any other hypothefis,) 
falls to the ground. Nothing lefs, furely, than a conviction of 
this impoffibility, could have fo long reconciled philofophers to 
an hypothefis unfupported by any direét evidence; and ac- 
knowledged even by its warmeft defenders, to involve much dif- 


ficulty and myftery. 


Tr does not fall within my plan, to enter, in this part of my 
work, into a particular confideration of the pradtical confe- 
quences which follow from the foregoing doétrine. I cannot, 
however, help remarking the importance of cultivating, on the 
one hand, a talent for ready and various illuftrations; and, oa 
the other, a habit of reafoning by means of general terms. The 
former-talent is neceflary, not only for correcting and limiting 
our general conclufions, but for enabling us to apply our know- 
ledges when occafion requires, to its real practical ufe, The 
fatter ferves the double purpofe, of preventing our attention 
from being diftrafted during the courfe of our reafonings, by 
ideas whith are foteign to the point in queftions and of divert- 
ing the attention from thofe conceptions of particular objects 
w#ad particular events which might difturb the judgment, by the 

Aaa ideas 
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C,H A P. ideas and feelings, which are apt to be affociated with them, in 
Lnemyneeed confequence of our own cafual experience. 


Tuis laft obfervation points out to us, alfo, one principal 
foundation of the art of the orator, As his object is not 
fo much to inform and to fatisfy the underftandings of his 
hearers, as to force their immediate affent; it is frequently of 
ufe to him to clothe hjs reafonings in that {pecific and figurative 
language, which may either.awaken in their minds affociations 
favourable to his purpofe, or may divert their attention from a 
logical examination of his argument. A procefs of reafoning 
fo expreffed, affords at once an exercife to the judgment, to 
the imagination, and to the paffions; and is apt, even when loole 
and inconfequential, to impofe on the beft yaderftandings. 


Tr appears farther, from the remarks which have been made, 
that the perfeGtion of philofophical language, confidered either 
as an inftrument of thought, or as a medium of communication 
with others, confifls in the ufe of expreffions, which, from 
their generality, have no tendency to awaken the powers of 
conception and imagination: er, in other words, it confifts in 
‘ite approaching, ds nearly as poflible, in its nature, to the lan- 
guage of algebra. And hence the effeGe which long habits af 
philofophical fpeculation have, in weakening, by difufe, shole 
faculties of the mind, which are neceflary for the exertions of 
the spoet and the orator; aad .of gradually forming a ftyle of 
«ompoltian, which they who rad merely.fag amufement, are 
apt to cendure for a want of vivacty and of orgament, 
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Remarks on the Opinions of fome moderg Pbilofophers on the 
Subjed of the foregoing Seétion. 


AFTER the death of Abelard, through whofe abilities and 

eloquence the fe& of Nominalifts had enjoyed, for a few 
years, a very fplendid triumph, the fyftem of the Realifts be~ 
gan to revive; and it was foon fo completely re-eftablifhed in 
the fchools, as to prevail, with little or no oppofition, till the 
fourteenth century. What the circumftances were, which 
led philofophers to abandon a doétrine, which feems fo 
ftrongly to recommend itfelf by its fimplicity, it is not 
very eafy to conceive. Probably the heretical opinions, 
which had fubjected both Abelard and Rofcelinus to the 
cenfure of the church, might create a prejudice alfo againft 
their philofophical principles; and probably too, the man- 
ner in which thefe principles were ftated and defended, was 
not the cleareft, nor the moft fatisfactory *. The principal 
caufe, however, I am difpofed to think, of the deciae of the 
&& of Nomingiiis, was their want of fome palpable ex- 


* The great argument which the Nominalifts employed againft the exiftence 
ef pniverfale was: © Entie non funt multiplicanda prater necelfitatem.” 
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CHAP. ample, by ‘means of which they might illuftrate their doctrine. 
w—~—~ It is by the ufe which algebraifts make cf the letters of the al- 


phabct in carrying on their operations, that Leibnitz and Berke- 
ley have been moft fuccefsful in explaining the ufe of language 
as an inftrument of thought; and, as in the twelfth century, 
the algebraical art was entirely unknown, Rofcelinus and Abelard 
muft have been reduced to the necefflity of conveying their 
leading idea by general circumlocutions; and muft have found 
confiderable difficulty in ftating it in a manner fatisfaCtory to 
themfelves: a confideration, by the way, which, if it accounts 
for the flow progrefs which this doctrine made in the world, 
places in the more ftriking light, the genius of thofe men whofe 
fagacity led them, under fo great difadvantages, to approach to 
a conclufion fo juft and philofophical in itfelf, and fo oppofite 
to the prevailing opinions of their age. 


In the fourteenth century, this fect feems to have been al- 
moft completely extinct; their doctrine being equally repro- 
bated by the two great parties which then divided the fchools, 
the followers of Duns Scotus and of Thomas Aquinas. Thefe, 
although they differed in their manner of explaining the nature 
of univerfals, and oppofed each ofher’s opinions with much 
afperity, yet united in rejecting the doctrine of the Nominalifts, 
not only as abfurd, but as leading to the moft dangerous conf{e- 
quences. At laft, William Occam, a native of England, and a 
fcholar of Duns Scotus, revived the antient controverfy: and 
with equal ability and fuccefs vindicated the long-abandoned 
philofophy of Rolcelinus, From this time the difpute was 
carried on with great warmth, in the univerfities of France, 

of 
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of Germany, and of England; more particularly in the C H_A P- 
two former countries, where the fovereigns were led, by  omyeew 


fome political views, to intereft themfelves deeply in the con- 
teft; and even to employ the civil power in fupporting their 
favourite opinions. ‘The emperor Lewis of Bavaria, in return 
for the affiftance which, in his difputes with the Pope *, Occam 
had given to him by his writings, fided with the Nominalifts. 
Lewis the Eleventh of France, on the other hand, attached him- 
felf to the Realifts, and made their antagonifts the objects of a 
cruel perfecution tf. 


Tue Proteftant Reformation, at length, involved men of 


learning in difcuffions of a more interefting nature; but even 
the zeal of theological controverfy could hardly exceed that 
with which the Nominalifts and Realifis had for fome time 
before maintained their refpective doctrines. ‘* Clamores pri- 
“ mum ad ravim,” (fays an author who had himfelf been an 
eye-witnefs of thefe literary difputes,) “ hine improbitas, 
“ fannaz, minx, convitia, dum luctantur, et uterque alterum 
“ tentat profternere: confumtis verbis venitur ad pugnos, ad 
“ veram luctam ex fica et fimulata. Quin etiam, qu contin- 
“ gunt in paleftra, illic non defunt, colaphi, alapz, confputio, 
calces, morfus, etiam qu jam fupra leges paloftra, fuftes, 
ferrum, faucii multi, nonnunquam occifit.” That this ac- 
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* Occam, we are told, was accuftomed to fay tothe Emperor: « Tu me 
« defendas gladio, et ego te defendam calamo.” = Brucker, vol. iii, p. 848- 
+ Mosweim’s Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. 
$4 Lupowcus Vives. 
count. 


